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THE COSSON LAWS 


By SEN. GEORGE COSSON 


Herbert Spencer asserted that all existences in the 
Universe, including man and social and religious or- 
ganizations, have evolved. Be that as it may, the “Cos- 
son Laws” evolved. 


In 1904 the great Theodore Roosevelt, who had be- 
come president as a result of the assassination of Presi- 
dent McKinley, was elected president in his own right. 
On the same ticket (Republican) George Cosson, a young 
man in Audubon county, Iowa, was elected county at- 
torney of that county. 


He believed with Theodore Roosevelt that good gov- 
ernment was impossible without intelligent, but cour- 
ageous and impartial enforcement of the law. He be- 
lieved with Roosevelt that it was the duty of the public 
law enforcing officer, not the private citizen, to see that 
the laws were enforced; that no person or class was above 
the law, but that all citizens were equally entitled to the 
protection of the law. But, at that time throughout the 
state and nation there was widespread and flagrant dis- 
respect for law. 


In Iowa prohibition was the basic anti-liquor law, but 
there was also on the statute books of Iowa what is known 
as the Mulct law. Under the Mulct law, liquor could be 
sold as a beverage in such cities and counties as complied 
with the conditions and observed the limitations pres- 
cribed in said law. Cities and counties were known as 
wet or dry. The river cities and counties, with some in- 
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terior counties having a large foreign population, were 
wet. The rest of the state was dry, but dry in name only 
and in the sense that there the Mulct law was not in 
operation. Liquor could be dispensed by druggists under 
a permit granted by the court for medicial purposes only. 
Audubon county was ostensibly a dry county, but all the 
druggists in the county except one held permits to sell 
liquor. This county, too, was dry in name only. There 
was wide-spread and flagrant violation of the law and 
bootlegging was rampant. This was the condition when 
George Cosson became county attorney of Audubon 
county. = 


Efforts in the past at law inforcement had been made, 
and substantial sums of money had been raised for that 
“purpose, but nothing worthwhile had been accomplished. 
The illegal sale of liquor and open gambling were taking 
the subsistence of the working man, and his family paid 
the penalty in a lack of proper food, clothing and hous- 
ing. 


Under the Mulct law, the legalized saloon was pro- 
hibited from selling liquor to minors and drunkards, and 
from selling liquor on Sundays and holidays. It occurred 
to the young attorney that the bootlegger and the drug- 
gist certainly should have no privileges in the sale of 
liquor which were not granted to the open, legalized 
saloon. Since most of the druggists were his clients, he 
advised them personally that if they did not stop selling 
liquor to minors and drunkards he would put all-of them 
out of business. This was taken seriously at first, but 
in time the warning was disregarded. He, therefore, 
went about it to collect evidence against all the drug- 
gists in the county holding permits, as well as a large 
number of bootleggers. He realized that the illegal sale 
of liquor was too widespread to secure convictions be- 
fore juries. He, also, realized that witnesses under 
pressure would perjure themselves. He, therefore, first 
submitted the evidence to the grand jury and obtained 
the testimony of the witnesses under oath. He then used 
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the injunctive remedy by begining actions in equity, ask- 
ing for both temporary and permanent injunctions and 
the assessment of the Mulct tax against the building 
wherein the liquor was sold. The witnesses, having 
testified under oath before the grand jury, could not 
change their testimony without being guilty of perjury. 


He proceeded against all the permit holders at one 
time and also against a large number of bootleggers. 
The public was not expecting this. Nothing like it had 
ever happened in Audubon county before, and this wide- 
spread use of the injunctive remedy antidated the work 
of Prosecutor Tricket in Kansas City, Kansas, who later 
received national attention for the use of the injunction. 
Most of the druggists in Audubon county surrendered 
their permits without trial. When a case went to trial, 
the permit was ordered forfeited by the court and per- 
manent injunctions were issued. The Mulct tax was 
assessed against the buildings where illegal sale of liquor 
took place. Convictions were certain because the evi- 
dence showed that neither druggists nor bootleggers had 
complied with the provisions of the Mulct law governing 
open saloons, in that liquor was being sold to minors and 
drunkards. 


SOUGHT WHOLESOME RESPECT OF LAW 

It was the purpose of the county attorney to protect 
people against crimes of violence and reduce commer- 
cialized vice to a minimum, and by selecting flagrant 
cases of law violation to create a wholesome respect of 
law. It was also his purpose to establish the principle 
that the law could be enforced and that the county at- 
torney, as the chief law enforcing officer of the county, 
should take the initiative and full responsibility for see- 
ing that the law was enforced in his county. Previously, 
proceedings had been instituted by private citizens, often 
the minister of some Protestant church. 


At the state convention of the county attorneys held 
in Des Moines in the year 1906, the county attorney of 
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Audubon county, the youngest member in the convention, 
read a paper in which he said: 


The prosecutor who amounts to anything will not wait for some 
private citizen to swear out informations. He will take the ini- 
tiative and accept the full responsibility of his office. 


Needless to say, this position was opposed by many of 
the members of the convention, especially the county 
attorneys from river counties. However, John Hammill, 
county attorney of Hancock county and a member of the 
convention, later governor of Iowa, championed the posi- 
tion taken by the county attorney of Audubon county. 
Cosson’s address received publicity through the press, 
and the Dial of Progress, a temperance paper, published 
the address in full. Mr. Stouffer, publisher and editor 
of the Sac City Sun, wrote an editorial stating, “If that 
young county attorney of Audubon county practices what 
he preaches, he will be heard from in higher places.” 


After these prosecutions were brought and after the 
Des Moines address herein referred to, County Attorney 
Cosson was in Indianola on the day Newell Dwight Hillis 
gave a Chautauqua address in that city. After Dr. Hillis 
had delivered his address, the county attorney was in- 
troduced to him. Dr. Hillis said to the county attorney, 
“Young man, what do you do?” When told that he was 
county attorney of Audubon county, Dr. Hillis said, “If 
you want to amount to anything, what you want to do 
is to get the people after you and get defeated for office 
This will attract attention of the better citizens and you 
will be called to some higher position.” To this the county 
attorney replied that already he had the people after him, 
both good and bad, but he did not want to be defeated. 
Dr. Hillis then said, “If you are defeated you. will go 
higher; wait and see, and remember what I have told 
you.” Hillis was then pastor of Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church of Brooklyn, the successor of Lyman Ab- 
bot, who in turn had succeeded the great Henry Ward 
Beecher. Hillis was born in Magnolia, Iowa, a small 
town in Harrison county. 
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The meeting with Dr. Hillis occurred in the fall of 
1906. The state had just witnessed one of the hottest 
and hardest fought pre-election political campaigns in 
its history. Governor Cummins was seeking the nomina- 
tion on the Republican ticket for the third term. The 
battle was more of a contest between the “progressives” 
and the “standpatters,” as they were then called, than 
a battle of individuals. Cummins was the leader of the 
progressive element of the Republican party, and George 
D. Perkins, his opponent and editor of the Sioux City 
Journal, was leader of the “standpatters.” Cummins 
advocated the anti-pass law, the two-cent fare, the pri- 
mary law, and the regulation of railroads. George Cos- 
son, ignoring his own campaign for re-election as county 
attorney, was the leader of the Cummins forces in Audu- 
bon county, and Audubon being one of the contested 
delegations to the Republican state convention, Cosson 
argued the contest for the Cummins forces to secure 
seating of that delegation in the state convention. The 
result was Cummins’ nomination, and in the general 
election of 1906 he was elected governor for a third term. 
H. W. Byers, of Shelby county, was elected attorney gen- 
eral of Iowa, and George Cosson was defeated as county 
attorney of Audubon county by twenty-five votes. By 
enforcing the liquor laws and the laws relating to gambl- 
ing, he had alienated the wet and lawless element; by 
his support of A. B. Cummins he had alienated a consid- 
erable part of dry Republicans who were ardent “stand- 
patters.” 


However, the prophecy of Dr. Hillis and the editorial 
statement by Mr. Stouffer in the Sac City Sun both came 
true. Cosson received his payoff for enforcing the law 
and supporting A. B. Cummins. He had met Governor 
Cummins repeatedly during the campaign, and had ar- 
ranged his speaking dates in Audubon county. H. W. 
Byers, of Harlan, the new attorney general, was an ar- 
dent supporter and a member of the Cummins “kitchen 
cabinet.” So, in May, 1907, Cosson was invited to. be- 
come a special assistant in the office of Attorney Gen- 
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eral Byers. Thus, his opportunities then became state 
wide. 


‘Some months thereafter violations of the law became 
so flagrant, especially as related to the sale of liquor, 
that riots occurred in several Iowa cities on the Missis- 
sippi river. In Davenport, Captain Neal, an old soldier 
of the Civil war, was assaulted and struck over the head 
with a cane, because he had instituted a number of ac- 
tions against liquor violations. One, B. E. Jones, a loco- 
motive engineer of the Burlington railroad, was also 
assaulted and received rough treatment in the city of 
Burlington, and it was rumored that in one other river 
city a rope had been secured to hang the attorney of the 
anti-saloon league, but this may have been only a rumor 
growing out of the hysteria which existed at that time. 


INGHAM DEMANDED ACTION 


Cummins was serving his third term as governor of 
Iowa. The late Gardner Cowles, Sr. was publisher, and 
the late Harvey Ingham was editor of the Des Moines 
Register and Leader, as the newspaper was then called. 
Harvey Ingham, though he had strongly supported Cum- 
mins for a third term, decided something ought to be 
done; and that he, Harvey, would see to it that some- 
thing was done. Accordingly, he started a crusade in 
the Register and Leader to compel Governor Cummins 
to act. Ingham quoted from the constitution of Iowa, 
which provides that the governor shall be the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the state, and that “he (the governor) 
shall take care that the laws are faithfully executed.” 
The fact that the governor under the law was given no 
power to remove public officers for failing to enforce 
the law, and that no general provisions were made where- 
by the governor could see that the laws were faithfully 
executed, was not in the opinion of Ingham an excuse for 
inaction. Day by day Mr. Ingham continued his cam- 
paign against the governor, and in almost every issue 
of the paper, the provisions of the constitution were set 
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forth providing that, “He, the governor, shall take care 
that the laws are faithfully executed.” 


So serious became the situation that Governor Cum- 
mins called a conference of close personal and political 
friends, including members of the general assembly, to 
consider whether or not the legislature should be called 
in special session for the purpose of enacting laws which 
would give the governor the machinery to see “that the 
laws were faithfully executed.” Specifically, Governor 
Cummins, as well as Attorney General Byers, favored a 
law giving the governor power of removing public offi- 
cers for neglect of duty. However, some of the advisors 
of Governor Cummins, members of the state senate, who 
also were strong for law enforcement, advised against 
a special session, since at that time no one could foretell 
what the legislature might do if and when called in spe- 
cial session. 


The campaign of Ingham continued until finally H. 
W. Byers, attorney general, decided that as attorney gen- 
eral he would take the initiative to see that the law was 
enforced, and he issued a public statement to that effect, 
which statement was approved by Governor Cummins. 
Accordingly, at the request of both the governor and the 
attorney general, Charles W. Lyon, assistant attorney 
general and George Cosson, special assistant, were sent to 
Davenport to confer with the county attorney and mayor; 
also to confer with religious and civic groups to see what 
could be done, looking toward a better enforcement of 
the law. This visit received some publicity. Some, but 
not satisfactory results were accomplished. Mr. Ingham 
ceased his crusading campaign and matters were for a 
time held in abeyance. 


EVENTS MADE LEGISLATION POSSIBLE 


Cosson, while remaining a special assistant for the at- 
torney general, became a candidate for office of senator 
from the Audubon-Guthrie-Dallas senatorial district, and 
was nominated and elected as senator from that dis- 
trict, becoming a member of the Thirty-third General 
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Assembly of Iowa, which convened in Des Moines in 
1909. 


As a result of his,own experience as county attorney 
of Audubon county, and following the crusading cam- 
paign of Harvey Ingham in the Des Moines Register 
and Leader, the time was most opportune for action. 
Senator Cosson, therefore, prepared and offered a series 
of bills, which took the name of the author and later 
came to be known as the Cosson Laws. These law enforce- 
ment measures received principal attention over the 
state, but Senator Cosson also offered and secured the 
passage of an unfair discrimination bill covering milk, 
creamery products, poultry, eggs and grain, and a bill 
looking to the reform of criminal procedure. 


Again referring to the law enforcement measures, hu- 
man nature being what it is, experience had shown that 
law enforcing officials, especially the county attorney 
and sheriff, were zealous in their duties in enforcing the 
laws against crimes of violence, but hesitated and often 
refused to prosecute commercialized vice such as the 
illegal sale of liquor, gambling and violence growing out 
of labor troubles. Both county attorney and sheriff 
usually waited for private citizens to file informations 
or for the grand jury to bring indictments. Cosson 
sought to remedy this evil. 


Therefore, the first bill offered, known as Senate File 
No. 6, defined the duties of the county attorney, and 
made it mandatory upon him to enforce, or cause to be 
enforced, in his county, all of the laws of the state, ex- 
cept such laws the enforcement of which was exclusively 
enjoined upon others by statute. 


The second bill, known as Senate File No. 7, defined 
the duties of the sheriff and made it mandatory upon 
him to act. Too often the sheriff, like the county attor- 
ney, was diligent concerning crimes of violence, but of- 
fered the repeated excuse that if someone filed informa- 
tion he would make the arrest. 
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A SHERIFF’S BROAD POWERS 


Senate File No. 7 provided that it shall be the duty of 
the sheriff by himself or deputy to preserve the peace 
in his county, to ferret out crime, to apprehend and arrest 
all criminals, and to secure evidence of crimes committed 
in his county and to file information against all persons 
who he knows or has reason to believe has violated laws 
of the state. It was made his duty to make special in- 
vestigation of any offense when directed in writing so 
to do by the county attorney. The sheriff by himself or 
deputy was given the power to call any person to his 
aid to keep peace or prevent crime and to arrest any 
person liable thereto, and when necessary the sheriff may 
summon the power of the county. 


Few people realize how very broad the powers of the 
sheriff now are, and how mandatory under this law it 
is for the sheriff to ferret out crime, to apprehend crim- 
inals, to file informations, and to preserve the peace in 
his county. While the county attorney is the chief law 
enforcing officer, the office of the sheriff comes down 
to us from the early history of England, at least from 
the time of King Alfred, and under common law the 
sheriff is the chief conservator of the peace in his county. 


Having defined the duties of the county attorney and 
the sheriff and made it mandatory upon them to act, 
the Removal bill was necessary, so that if they failed to 
perform their duties as defined by statute, they could be 
removed from office. Accordingly, Senator Cosson in- 
troduced Senate File No. 8 which gave the governor the 
power to remove officers for refusal or neglect to per- 
form duties of their offices. All of these three bills were 
offered at the same time. The senate judiciary com- 
mittee took the position that the removal of a public offi- 
cer should be a judicial matter, with the right of the 
defendant to appear in court and be heard in his own 
defense, and, therefore, they objected to the provision 
for the governor having the power of removal. Senator 
Cosson was in sympathy with this suggestion and pre- 
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pared the Removal bill which, with some modifications 
and additional provisions, is still on our statute books. 
The law provides for the removal of public officers for 
misfeasance, malfeasance or nonfeasance in office; for 
corruption, extortion, intoxication or conviction of being 
intoxicated. The hearing may be had during term time 
or vacation, as a summary proceeding before the court 
without a jury and is to take precedence over all other 
cases. An outside judge may be had as a matter of right 
by filing an application with the supreme court. If the 
defendant is found guilty, he is to remain out of office 
unless and until the decision of the district court is re- 
versed in the supreme court. 


Another bill was offered to enlarge the powers of the 
attorney general creating a Department of Justice and 
making the attorney general the head thereof. This bill 
specifically gave to the attorney general the right to ap- 
pear in any action or proceeding in any part of the state 
where the state was a party or interested or when, in 
his judgment, the interest of the state required it. This 
bill specifically gave to the attorney general “supervisory 
powers over county attorneys.” This was known as 
Senate File No. 181. 


Still another bill was offered by Senator Cosson known 
as Senate File No. 370, and was known as the Red Light 
Injunction and Abatement bill. It provided for tempor- 
ary and permanent injunction against the person oper- 
ating houses of prostitution, the owner of the building, 
and the assessment of a tax in the nature of the Mulct 
tax in the sum of $300 upon conviction. 


All of these bills were passed, signed by the governor, 
and became law. Here were the most complete law en- 
forcement measures to be found in any state in the Union. 
The attorney general could proceed against any law en- 
forcing official on his own motion. He was compelled 
to act when directed so to do by the governor. The 


1Senate Bile 370 was held unconstitutional because the speaker of the house 
failed to sign it, but it was re-enacted in the same form. 
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county attorney could proceed against officers in his 
own county, and if none of the public officials acted, any 
five citizens could file information against local law en- 
forcing officers who failed to act. 


Ora Williams, who was later to become curator of the 
Iowa Historical Department, was then statehouse re- 
porter for the Marshalltown Times-Republican and a 
large number of other Iowa daily newspapers, and Leon 
Brown, statehouse reporter of the Register and Leader, 
rendered valuable assistance by clear and honest reports 
of the nature and purpose of these laws. Harvey Ingham 
of the Register and Leader, the late D. W. Norris and 
Editor Moscrip of the Marshalltown Times-Republican 
gave strong editorial support. It should be said for the 
record that the press of Iowa as a whole, including papers 
in the river cities, where there had been acts of violence, 
gave full support to these law enforcing measures as they 
were being successfully fought through both houses of 
the legislature. 


Senator Cosson then became candidate for the office 
of attorney general and was nominated and elected to 
that office, assuming his duties in January, 1911. He 
served three terms as attorney general, and until January 
1, 1917. This experience had not changed but strength- 
ened his position with reference to the duty of a law en- 
forcing official to take the initiative and responsibility 
commensurate with the duties and authority of his office. 
As head of the department of justice he assumed the 
responsibility of seeing to it that the law was substantial- 
ly enforced in every part of the state. He exercised su- 
pervisory powers over county attorneys, and by proper 
consideration he had their cooperation and not their 
hostility. 


During his incumbency in office he removed or caused 
to resign a total of thirty-four public officials under the 
Cosson Removal law. The list included sheriffs, mayors, 
marshals, chiefs of police and members of boards of 
supervisors, including the supervisors of Polk county. 
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The mayor of Ottumwa and the mayor of Harlan were 
removed. However, it required an appeal to the supreme 
court to remove the mayor of Harlan.’ 


All of these removals were done speedily and with a 
minimum of effort and cost, the object being not to see 
how many individuals could be placed behind iron bars 
at Fort Madison and Anamosa, but to compel law en- 
forcing officers to enforce the laws of the state without 
fear or favor, including laws against commercialized 
vice; also to require honesty and better business methods 
on the part of members of boards of supervisors and 
other public officials. The author is of the opinion that 
this is much preferable to long drawn out criminal pros- 
ecutions. Of course in cases of embezzlement and crimes 
of violence, criminal prosecutions must be had. 


These laws proved the test of pragmatism. They 
worked. Open commercialized vice was reduced to a 
minimum. The Red Light Injunction and Abatement 
law attracted attention over the nation and a similar 
law was passed in a number of states. At the request of 
Senator Kenyon, the attorney general prepared a bill 
for the District of Columbia, which the senator intro- 
duced and secured its passage in congress covering the 
District of Columbia. The ancient though not honorable 
profession of legalized or BEavEEe eg prostitution was to 
come to an end. 


Since the bills received a great deal of attention over 
the nation the Jowa attorney general was made president 
of the National Association of Attorneys General, a mem- 
ber of the National Executive Committee on Prison 
Labor, and was invited to speak at the Chicago vice hear- 
ing, probably the largest vice hearing that was ever con- 
ducted in this country; also to the City Club in Chicago, 
and the annual convention of the National Hygiene as- 
sociation held in Saint Louis, being a guest of J. Lion- 
berger Davis; also to the council of members of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Kansas City, Missouri; to a 


*See Reports of Attorney General 1913-1914 and 1916. 
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group of civic leaders in Omaha; and in a large number 
of cities and towns in Iowa. He was also invited to speak 
with Senator Kenyon and others at a large banquet in 
Washington, D. C., which included high army and public 
officials. This was at a time when the Red Light bill 
for the District of Columbia, which Senator Kenyon 
sponsored, was pending before congress. 


Through the ages there have been advocates of the 
legalized and supervised system of prostitution and much 
has been claimed for medical inspection. However, Dr. 
Evans, health commissioner of Chicago, testified at the 
vice hearing on the very program at which the attorney 
general of Iowa appeared, that medical inspection was 
a fraud and worse than no inspection, since it was found 
that some disreputable doctors would sign up in advance 
a large number of health certificates and the madam 
would merely fill in the name and date as needed. 


Of one thing we may be certain—wherever there is 
legalized or organized and protected prostitution, there 
is traffic in the lives of human beings—that is to say— 
young girls. Formerly this traffic was referred to as 
the white slave traffic. It is a coincidence that while 
this article is being dictated this very question is re- 
ceiving attention by the committee of the United Nations. 
In Mrs. Roosevelt’s column of the day, she says, “Now 
we are working on a covenant which has come from the 
social commission and deals with prostitution and traffic 
in persons.” 


The press also carried a story just a few days ago that 
bills have been offered in the National Assembly in Italy 
to prohibit legalized prostitution, and the report states 
that if the bills pass, it will abolish a system which has 
existed from the early days of Rome. That would take 
us back before the days of the Caesars. 


It is interesting to note that what occupied the atten- 
tion of the Thirty-third Assembly of Iowa two genera- 
tions ago, the county attorney from Audubon county and 
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the attorney general of Iowa, is now receiving attention 
by the United Nations and by the National Assembly in 
Italy. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT REQUIRED 

From what has been said, it is clear that good laws, 
and officers who will enforce such laws without fear 
or favor, are essential to good government. If more is 
needed, witness the occurrences of the two riots of Peeks- 
kill, New York, where veterans of foreign wars, Cath- 
olic veterans and Jewish veterans decided that Paul 
Robeson should not be allowed to sing because of his 
communistic sympathies. Some excuse might be legiti- 
mately offered for the first riot; but no excuse can be 
offered for the second riot. In the second riot, one 
hundred forty persons were injured, numerous cars 
wrecked, and scores of individuals subjected to rock bar- 
rages over a ten-mile area, according to the magazine 
The Nation. 


Governor Dewey states that he ordered an investiga- 
tion. It is suggested that the governor himself should 
be the first to be investigated. No one can imagine a 
second riot of any kind, much less of this magnitude, 
taking place in New York when Theodore Roosevelt was 
governor of that state, regardless of any sympathy or 
hostility which Roosevelt might personally feel for any 
of the participants. Theodore Roosevelt while president 
had a colored man, Booker T. Washington, to lunch at 
the White House, but when some members of a colored 
regiment shot up Brownsville, Texas, and no one would 
give testimony, Roosevelt suspended the entire regiment. 


Governor Dewey has already passed judgment and 
found that “The Communist groups did provoke the inci- 
dent and the state and local police used every conceivable 
method to preserve peace and order at the meeting.” 


One Iowa incident will suffice to show that violence, 
either in connection with labor disputes or otherwise, 
can be suppressed if men in authority have the courage 
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and the will to preserve order. During the administra- 
tion of Attorney General Cosson a truckers’ strike oc- 
curred in Des Moines. It was accompanied by much 
violence. Truckers who desired to continue work and 
not join the strike were dragged from their trucks and 
often beaten. Ralph Bolton, secretary of the Greater 
Des Moines committee, and Geis Botsford, who was sec- 
retary of the Des~Moines Chamber of Commerce, ap- 
pealed to the attorney general to go with them to wit- 
ness the violence. This he declined to do, since he wished 
not to identify himself with any interest, but took his 
own car and with him the superintendent of public safety 
and the chief of police and his deputy, and found the 
situation was worse than had been reported. 


Governor Carroll felt that the militia should be called. 
He was assured by the attorney general that this was 
unnecessary; that he, the attorney general, could handle 
the situation. The attorney general notified the sheriff 
to furnish not less than fifteen deputies. The chief of 
police was notified to furnish an equal or larger number 
of policemen. The attorney general used his own special 
agents, and those specially appointed. Fifteen squads 
were created. Some of them were mobile. In each squad 
there was a special agent representing the attorney gen- 
eral, at least one deputy sheriff, and at least one or two 
policemen. These squads assumed their duties early the 
next morning and were ordered to move about in the 
troubled areas and never allow more than five or six 
people to congregate in one place. They were ordered 
to immediately arrest and take to the police station any- 
one who insisted on congregating. Within twenty-four 
hours order was restored, and while the patrols con- 
tinued for several days there were absolutely no acts 
of violence after the first day and not many the first 
day. Personally the attorney general was in sympathy 
with the strikers receiving larger pay, but officially it 
was his duty to preserve order regardless of whether 
violence was caused by strikers or strike-breakers, by 
union men or non-union men. 
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Governor Dewey sought to exonerate himself from 
blame by claiming that the Communists provoked the 
violence of Peekskill, New York. The governor, however, 
overlooked one little detail, to speak facetiously, or a mat- 
ter of the first magnitude, if we speak seriously, that is, 
whether the violence was provoked by the people who 
went there for the purpose of preventing Paul Robeson 
from singing, or whether it was provoked by the Com- 
munist friends and sympathizers of Paul Robeson, as 
Governor Dewey asserts, the fact remains that a riot 
of that magnitude, intensity and duration was a success- 
ful challenge to the sovereignty of the state of New York, 
and the validity of the first and the fourteenth amend- 
ments of the Federal constitution guaranteeing free 
speech and assembly; that Governor Dewey had advance 
notice that violence and rioting would occur and that he, 
the chief executive of the state of New York, took no 
proper measures to prevent the violence. 

There never can be any valid excuse for a public offi- 
cial, high or low, in New York or any other state, who 
neglects or avoids exercising all the authority conferred 
upon him by law to preserve order. No superior in- 
telligence nor extraordinary courage is required—just 
a Simple determination to accept the full responsibility 
of office and enforce the law. Rioting or unrestrained 
violence is a reflection upon the officials of any commun- 
ity where they may occur, and should not be tolerated, 
especially in states where the laws confer full authority 
upon public officers to cope with any troublesome situa- 
tion. 


SWIFT MEANT IOWA AND HYBRID CORN 
It was Jonathan Swift who wrote in his “Voyage to 
Brobdingag” early in the eighteenth century: “Whoever 
could make make two ears of corn, or two blades of grass 
grow upon a spot of ground where only one grew before, 
would deserve better of mankind and do more essential 


service to his country than the whole race of politicians 
put together.” 


a ae eee 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHER’S LIFE IN IOWA 
By A. U. COATES’ 


I was born in a log house at Excelsior, Richland coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, June 21, 1858, son of William Harvey 
Coates and Anna Frances (Knowlton) Coates. Father 
was born near Mentreal, Canada, and mother in Calloway 
county, Missouri. They were married at Castle Rock, 
Wisconsin, January 14, 1857. 


The fall after I was three years old, I went with my 
uncle, who was several years older than I, to carry din- 
ner to the men chopping in the timber. Returning, we 
were chased by hogs that had spent the summer in the 
woods and were like wild. Uncle told me to climb on a 
large log that lay across the road, but I ducked under the 
log and ran more than a mile home, at what at the time 
seemed the greatest speed of my life. The dog that has 
caused the attack belonged to my uncle and, staying with 
him, saved me from being torn to pieces by the infuriated 
hog. I still have great fear of an angry hog. 


Father and grandfather built a “grist” or flour mill 
that ground with “burrs.” They also built a saw mill 
and named the place Excelsior. Some years later a rail- 
road came through and a town came into existence about 
a mile west and the name remained the same. 


I remember seeing a wild deer a short distance north 
of our house, for it stood on the high hill a long time. 
Father went west in 1864 to dig gold in the Rocky moun- 
tains. Returning he came to Boscobel and called across 
the Wisconsin river to Orion, where we had lived during 
his absence. There being no bridge he had to wait over- 
night for the river to freeze more solid, and the next day 
crossed on the ice. On this trip west father had selected 
Dallas county to which we moved early in 1865, traveling 
by train to Nevada, Story county, the end of the C. N. W. 


IMr. Coates was a prohibitidn leader of national repute, a candidate for gov- 
ernor of Iowa in 1901, on the state prohibition ticket. As a business man he 
was engaged in the sale of musical instruments many years in Perry, Iowa, 
removed to Des Moines in 1908, and died there January 21, 1943. 175 
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railroad and the farthest point west any railroad was 
built at that time. We went with team to Des Moines, 
forded the river and stopped at the Avenue hotel, Second 
street and Court avenue. The next day with another 
team we drove to Wiscotta, an almost abandoned town, 
a half mile from where Redfield is now. The old stone 
store with public hall on second floor was torn down and 
all business moved to Redfield soon after we reached 
Wiscotta. 


Very few articles were brought from Wisconsin, but 
I remember very well the cart father had made for me, 
with hubs, spokes and all, just like a regular wagon. 
This was considered a wonder by the boys of Redfield, 
for it was the only conveyance we boys had to play with. 
There were no small wagons so common now. We had 
sleds in winter. The first money I ever earned was for 
sodding a lawn for a neighbor at five cents per square 
yard. Blue grass was very scarce and could be found in 
small patches only. 


Father built a house in Redfield with hewn sills, using 
a broadax to square them. It has been a long time since 
I have seen a broadax. Two trees he planted on the lot 
in 1866 are still growing there. He later built another 
house in Redfield and the sills, as well as nearly all the 
other lumber, were sawed from native trees. The finish 
lumber for one of these houses was hauled from Des 
Moines, and for the other from Boonesboro. 


My boyhood chum was “Freme’”’ Twitchell, and we were 
very friendly all the years I lived in Redfield. His mother 
made those big, long, twisted, fried cakes, and she must 
have thought we were always hungry, for she was very 
free with them, and I believe she always had them on 
hand. They were not called donuts, for the donuts came 
later and had a big hole in them. 


SCHOOL AND HOME EXPERIENCES 


At school we had a dipper in a wooden water bucket 
from which we all drank. I believe I was a favorite 
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with most of my teachers, if not all, and got along extra 
well with the pupils. One time the teacher wanted to 
whip one of the boys and asked me to get her a switch. 
Now I knew the hazel was very easily broken so that was 
the kind I got, nor was it very large. The teacher said she 
had a mind to use it on me, and broke it with her hands 
and asked Elwood to get her a switch. He probably 
thought he would stand in with the teacher by getting 
a rather large hickory. You may know that I was al- 
most a hero with the other boys, while Elwood was shun- 
ned for some days. On Friday afternoons we would 
sometimes choose up sides and see which could spell the 
other side down. We would speak pieces, now called 
readings. The last day of school we usually had an ex- 
hibition consisting of songs, speaking pieces and dia- 
logues. 


We children slept in a trundle bed that was made so 
low it could be rolled under the regular bed during the 
daytime. This was a great convenience for it saved 
room, as all the houses were small. 


I enjoyed the trees and flowers and early learned their 
names. Words fail when I try to show my appreciation 
of the trees. I have been in forty-four of the states and 
do not hesitate to say that Iowa has the finest variety 
as well as the most beautiful trees of any state in the 
Union. I was also interested in the birds and if I saw 
a nest I could tell the kind of bird that built it. I was 
very fond of fishing and rarely failed in catching a good 
“mess” for the river was well stocked with fish. 


As a boy I never saw any silver money; all paper— 
five, ten, twenty-five, fifty cents. I have some of this 


money now. 


All of the boys, many of the men, and some of the 
women, went barefooted during the summer. I had sore 
toes much of the time for I was clumsy and awkward. 
I was also bashful and backward, and somewhat slow 
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of movement and speech; was heavier at the age of six- 
teen than at any time in my life. 


As a boy I did not like to attend school, and told my 
parents I would pull weeds in the garden if they would 
let me stay out. Thinking this would cure me of wanting 
to miss school they said alright. So I pulled weeds and 
really enjoyed the work. Next day when school time 
came I started for the garden, but while they gave me 
credit for working faithfully the day before, they said 
they thought I better attend school. : 


Father bought five acres of land across the river from 
Redfield, and after building the house told me I could 
have all I raised on as much of the land as I cleared of 
timber and brush. I enjoyed this kind of work and 
cleared much more than anyone thought I would. The 
first year I planted potatoes, but had to dig them early 
because they began to rot in the ground. This place 
across the river was called Omaha, and was to rival 
Omaha, Nebraska, when the railroad came through. 


When the Christian church was to be erected in Red- 
field, the Masonic lodge joined in the expense and had 
their lodge room on the second floor. I have been in 
church services when the lodge was in session above. 
I think this arrangement lasted for about twenty years. 
I believe there was little conflict, for both tried to dodge 
the other’s dates. Many of the men were members of 
both church and lodge. 


All men and boys wore boots made mostly by local 
cobblers. Was I proud when I got my first pair of cop- 
per-toed boots? I was also proud when I got my first 
pair of pants, for boys then usually wore dresses until 
they were about seven years old. All clothing for women 
and children and most of that for men was made in the 
home, sewed with needle by hand. In 1867 father paid 
eighty-five dollars for a Wheeler and Wilson sewing 
machine that was a great help to women’s work. About 
the time of which I am writing the kerosene lamp took 
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the place of the tallow candle and many feared they would 
explode. 


A VISIT FROM THE GRASSHOPPERS 


In 1867 the grasshoppers came in vast numbers, filling 
the air so full we could look at the sun at noon day with- 
out the aid of colored glasses. They bored holes in the 
ground in which they deposited their eggs that hatched 
the next spring. The “hoppers” ate every green thing 
in vegetation, until their wings grew, when they took 
flight in an easterly direction. They seemed to have 
some sort of signal, for they all left at once in a very 
orderly manner. Where they came from, or where they 
went, was never definitely known. 


For a time father kept a furniture store and made 
about all the kinds of furniture then used. A very 
few got along without a cook stove by cooking in the 
fireplace. If a family had a cook stove, a few chairs 
with possibly one rocker, a table, a cupboard in which 
to keep a few dishes, and a bedstead, they would be pre- 
pared to go to housekeeping. Board slats were used in 
the bed to hold up the tick filled with straw. No springs 
came until many years later. Father always kept wal- 
nut lumber on hand and as long as we lived in Redfield 
made coffins. These were made in the old style and 
supposed to conform somewhat to the body, being narrow- 
er at each end than in the middle. Coffins were never 
made until the death occurred. The body was measured 
and the coffin made to correspond to the size required. 


Father made a yoke with bows for the two calves we 
had, and I taught them to drive like oxen. There were 
many ox teams seen in the fields and some on the roads, 
although they were very slow travelers. We certainly 
would think so now when compared with the speed at 
which we are traveling. 


Indians could be seen often, and they would come 
around begging. If they had a papoose it would be 
strapped to a board, and left leaning against the house. 
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It would be carried on this board and a strap around 
the squaw’s head would keep it from falling. Some were 
fearful -of the Indians and would give them what they 
asked for to get rid of them. 


There was great excitement in Redfield when two well- 
known young men and two horses disappeared one night. 
So far as I know they were never heard from or the 
horses found. It was about the last horse stealing, that 
had been rather common. The penalty for horse stealing, 
if caught, was hanging without the aid of judge or jury. 


All stockings were knit by hand. When mother was 
knitting her fingers went so fast I could hardly see 
them. She knit socks for me after she was eighty years 
old. Said she liked to knit and wanted something to do. 
Since mother is gone sister Alta has taken her place to 
keep me in warm socks. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS ALONG STREAMS 


The first settlements were made along the rivers and 
streams where there was water and timber, the two 
things of greatest importance to the early settlers. The 
“wild land” joined the towns. Many farmers cleared 
timber off their lands to plant crops, and had to work 
in fields full of roots and stumps. They evidently 
thought that crops would not grow on the prairie land. 
Farms were fenced with rail fencing and the homes and 
gardens with boards or pickets. 


I learned to sew when I was but a small lad and sewed 
carpet rags to make the only kind of carpet I remember 
of seeing at that time. There were people who had a 
loom, and they would throw the shuttle back and forth 
by hand to weave the rags into carpets. We thought we 
were fixed about right when we had a rag carpet on the 
floor of the front room. 


My first farming was carrying water to the harvest 
hands for a farmer living two miles east of town on 
what to me was a very large farm. I later learned that 
it contained forty acres. I stayed with the farmer a few 
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days after the grain was cut, and was supposed to be 
helping him with his work. He gave me a Chester 
White pig for my services (?). 


I thought I saw a big fire when the woolen factory 
burned one night. There were many mills along the 
river where we would take the wheat and corn to be 
ground. We did not pay for the grinding, but the miller 
took a “toll” or share of the grain for his services. In 
a distance of twenty miles along the middle Coon river 
passing through Redfield, there were five flour mills 
and two woolen factories in operation at the same time. 


Babies were kept much of the time in a cradle that 
was made like a box with rockers, so the women could 
rock the cradle with a foot while sewing or knitting. 
Sometimes the older children were asked to rock the 
cradle, which lot often fell to me, for I was the oldest 
child in our family. 


One of the great delights of my life was when father 
took us for a ride in a lumber wagon, usually on a Sun- 
day afternoon. Mother and father occupied a spring 
seat and we children had a board, sometimes covered 
with a folded quilt for our seats. _We would go far in 
the country, and in later years when I recalled the roads 
we traveled, realized we must have gone five miles on 
our longest drives. 


We had dark brown sugar only. When the light brown 
came, we thought it quite an advance. Granulated came 
much later. 


The stage coach that had been the only public convey- 
ance out of Des Moines and across the state was discon- 
tinued in 1869. There were no banks, but the money 
loaner of the community loaned money at two per cent 
a month. I heard him say that he had made it a rule 
to lay up a hundred dollars each year, but had to live 
cheaply to do it. 
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A “PLUG” FOR DALLAS COUNTY 


As a boy I sometimes wondered how father came to 
choose Dallas county for a place to live, but since travel- 
ing over much of the country I can see he made no mis- 
take, for there are very few places that can anywhere 
near compare with “good old Dallas county.”” There was 
very little tame fruit, so we depended on the wild. I 
knew where the plums were the largest, wild crab apples 
the best, which meant the yellow kind. I knew where 
the largest and best blackberries, strawberries and other 
fruit was to be found. Walnut and other nut trees I 
had carefully located for the time they would be ripe. 
In fact, I knew the timber all around the town. I re- 
member when some of the school children first brought 
tame gooseberries to school, for they were so much larger 
than the wild ones I was in the habit of getting. I still 
like the wild fruit best. 


There was a maple sugar camp about a mile west of 
Redfield, as well as in many other places in this part of 
the state. I believe they are all gone. They would be 
profitable now, for the prices of maple sugar and syrup 
have increased several times since then. The hard maple 
is our most beautiful native tree, although a very slow 
grower, and makes the best firewood grown in this 
latitude. 


I was very fortunate to have for my Sunday School 
teacher Panthia Maulsby. She was an accomplished, 
educated and talented lady and taught my class for nearly 
ten years. She taught me to sing the first songs I ever 
learned and I remember some of them now. She played 
the melodeon for Sunday school, but when church time 
came it was pushed back in the corner, for some of the 
members objected to its use in their church service. 


August 8, 1869, I saw the total eclipse of the sun when 


it was so dark the chickens went to roost in midafter- 
noon. 
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WHEN LIQUOR FLOWED FREELY 


The same year I saw the leading women of the town 
with hatchets (Carrie Nation style long before her day) 
destroy the liquor in the saloon that was running con- 
trary to law, which is the common method of conducting 
saloons. As the beer ran along the street (there were no 
sidewalks in the town) I saw a man go down on his 
hands and knees and drink of the beer as it ran in the 
gutter. And I well remember that he said “it was just 
as good as if it just came out of a jug.” I didn’t believe 
it then, but later became fully convinced he told the 
truth. 


The leading bootlegger had a team and he hauled 
freight from the railroad station (Dexter) to Redfield. 
One day the saloon keeper went with him for a load of 
liquor, and after drinking freely they got into a drunken 
fight. The saloon keeper had very long whiskers which 
the bootlegger pulled out by the roots, making a very 
sore chin that was a long time getting well, I remember. 


Some of us boys were playing around a large boulder 
nearly covered with stagnant water, found when getting 
out that we had plenty of leeches on our bodies. We had 
to pull them off of each other. This experience with the 
fact of seeing snakes in the water, no doubt is why I 
never learned to swim. 


Stuttering in the Coates family was very common. 
Father stuttered all his life, and he had two brothers 
who stuttered worse than he did. I stuttered until I 
was nearly grown when I decided to quit. It took me 
more than five years to learn that a habit well formed 
is not easily broken. I can now talk as fast as most 
people with no sign of an impediment in my speech. 


So many articles are now used for food that were 
never dreamed of in pioneer days. Some things were 
used then that are not thought of for food now. I have 
eaten sheep sorrel pies that were sour somewhat like 
pieplant. The sunbonnet was about the only kind of head- 
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gear worn by the women. I remember when the women 
wore hoops, but they were very early discarded. A wom- 
an came to Redfield bringing a square piano, and to our 
surprise she could play a tune on it. 


One of the most prominent people in town was Doctor 
Maulsby, who was raised a “Quaker” and used some of 
that dialect. I believe he did more laughing than any- 
one I ever knew. When going into the sick room he would 
say “Is thee sick?” And then he would laugh. After 
laughing for some time he would say, “That is too bad 
if thee is sick.” And then came more laughing. It was 
not a simple smile, but as loud a laugh as you would hear 
on any occasion, and would be kept up during his entire 
visit. It was said by some that his laugh cured more 
than his medicine. There were many prominent and im- 
portant people in and near Redfield, for nearly all the 
pioneers were very high-class citizens, whose word was 
as good as any bond. 


' When the Rock Island railroad was being built the 
company asked the townships they were to cross to vote 
a tax to help in the construction of the road. Some 
townships voted favoring the tax, but some of the people 
of Redfield claimed that inasmuch as the town was on 
the old stage line across the state, the road would be 
built through Redfield whether the tax was voted or not. 
Others said that the hill near DeSoto was too steep for 
the trains to climb. At any rate, the road missed Red- 
field, and the plan to extend the town south failed. Trees 
had been planted where the streets were to be and some 
of them are now growing along First Avenue, now High- 
way No. 6. 


EXPERIENCED FARM LIFE 


I have always worked in the garden and being very 
much interested in growing vegetation, kept urging fath- 
er and mother to move on a farm. Father was not a far- 
mer, but to please me in 1871 rented a farm five miles 
north of Redfield for a term of three years. { took to 
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the farm and was delighted with the work, not wanting 
to go to town for any purpose. 


By this time I was large enough to handle a gun, and 
with an old muzzle-loading army musket, did some hunt- 
ing, for game was very plentiful. In shooting my first 
goose, I was down on one knee, and the load in the gun 
being a little larger than usual, it kicked me flat on my 
back, making my shoulder lame for several days. The 
goose was very large and I was proud of my kill. There 
were great flocks of prairie chickens that would eat 
much grain if left in the field. We would shoot the gun 
to scare them away. When we wanted them to eat, we 
would trap them and catch as many as three dozen in 
the trap at one time. In the spring during the mating 
season we would hear them “drumming” mornings and 
evenings. I trapped many kinds of game. 


For two years on the farm we made cheese instead of 
butter. Farmers made their own soap that was called 
soft soap. There were no fancy or perfumed bars such 
as are in use now. A “hopper” was built and filled with 
wood ashes; then water was put on the ashes, which 
when soaked through came out lye. This was the kind 
of lye used in making soap. It was also used to hull the 
corn to make hominy. 


I attended school winters and a Mrs. Davis was in some 
of the same classes. She was past sixty years, and liv- 
ing with her second husband. Her first husband had had 
a good education while hers had been neglected, and she 
was trying to be the better prepared to meet her first 
husband in the next life. She learned slowly. 


While nearly all grain was cut with a reaper, I have 
cut wheat with a cradle and threshed it with a flail. 
Farm machinery was not very plentiful. I have used 
wild crab apple bushes to smooth the ground instead of a 
harrow. 


We sometimes had trouble breaking colts. I was on 
one once when it became frightened, throwing me off, 
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and father carried me into the house unconscious. I 
came to myself soon and could not understand why I was 
in a strange bed, for I had no pain and got-up as soon 
as they would allow me. 


In 1874 father bought an eighty-acre farm ten miles 
north of Redfield, paying twenty dollars per acre. Im- 
provements were rather good for that time, but upstairs 
where I slept was not plastered, and some mornings I 
would find my bed white with snow that drifted in dur- 
ing the night. Some cold came in also. We had for the 
stock what was called an “Iowa _ stable’—poles with 
slough grass hay over them for the roof, and frames 
made of poles and filled with hay or straw for the sides. 
Yes, they were warm. 


FOREST FIRES MADE PRAIRIE LAND 


There were many ponds on the prairie, all on the higher 
ground, and some of them contained fish. I could stand 
in the door of our house and shoot ducks and sometimes 
geese on the pond near. All these ponds are drained 
now. There was much open country and a prairie fire 
was to be dreaded. I never timed them, but have been 
told that they sometimes travel as fast as a horse runs. 
The most spectacular fire I ever saw was a prairie fire 
when it looked like the entire country was burning. Had 
it not been for these fires this entire state would have 
been timbered. The fires kept the trees from growing 
on the level land. 


In summer we wore genuine straw hats for they were 
made of braided oat straw. The women would sew the 
braid together making the hat, which was not always in 
perfect shape, although many were well fashioned and 
looked fine. 


I herded cattle the summer of 1874, with three hun- 
dred twenty-five head in the herd. One hundred and ten 
of them were Texans and wild when I was off my horse, 
but when herded on horseback were just as tame as the 
natives. We kept them at night in a rather long corral 
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near the house. They were frightened and stampeded 
one night, running from one end of the corral to the 
other for more than two hours. Father was at one end 
of the corral and I at the other trying to get them quiet. 
Had they broken through the fence as we feared they 
might do, they would have trampled us to death, in all 
probability, a fact we did not consider until the excite- 
ment was over. 


A pair of cranes was hatched and grew up on the 
prairie where I herded, as well as a few ducks and geese. 
All went south in the fall. Many prairie chickens were 
hatched on this prairie, and when they began to fly, I 
would get some of them with my whip, for they were 
just right for frying. 


The lily was my favorite of the many flowers growing 
on the prairie. The wild sweet williams were especially 
abundant, the prevailing color being red, but many were 
striped and some almost white. One could not help 
admiring the wild rose. 


BECAME A SCHOOL TEACHER — 

I had plenty of time during the long days, and after 
reading all the books handy, took my school books and 
studied them. This proved a very wise thing to do, for 
the next spring I looked for a school to teach, and found 
one just over in Guthrie county, which I might have if 
I could get a certificate. I went to Guthrie Center and 
after finishing the examination, expected to go home, 
when the superintendent said if I would stay overnight 
he could tell if I got a certificate or not. Now this was 
for a longer time than I had expected to stay away from 
home, and I was out of money. 


The hotel man had a large pile of wood, and I told him 
I would saw wood to pay him if he would keep me over- 
night, and he said alright. The superintendent lived at 
the hotel and he saw me sawing wood. I have always 
believed that the sawing of wood had much to do with 
my getting a certificate at that time. I had given my 
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age correctly, although I know I would not be allowed to 
teach until I was eighteen years old. The superintendent 
asked me when I would be eighteen and when I told him 
he scratched out seventeen and wrote eighteen on my 
examination papers. He also said my grades were too 
low to get a certificate, but were very even, being only 
ten per cent from the highest to the lowest in the differ- 
ent branches, and he would raise the grades and give 
me a certificate. 


That afternoon I walked twenty-three miles to where 
I was to teach, staying over night with the sub-director, 
and walked the eight miles home the next day. My pay 
was twenty-five dollars per month, and I paid two dol- 
lars per week for board and room. I taught the next 
four winters at a salary of thirty-five and forty dollars. 
I received a first-class certificate after the first term. 


The Fourth of July, 1876, I went to the neighborhood 
where we had lived and in a lumber wagon went to Dex- 
ter for the celebration. Returning after night we were 
drenched with as hard a rain as I think I ever saw. When 
we reached the place from which we started, and learned 
that a small bridge farther on was washed out, prepared 
to stay overnight. We men started for the barn to sleep 
in the haymow, when we learned that the barn had been 
struck by lightning, and my horse, the first one I ever 
owned, was killed. This caused us to return to the house, 
where we slept on the floor and covered the large room. 
. The next day my friend took me within a mile of home 
when we came to a slough we dared not try to cross even 
on horseback. There had been much rain that summer. 
I took off part of my clothing, waded the slough, and 
walked the mile home, carrying my saddle and bridle, 
feeling very gloomy over my loss. 


Muppy Roaps ALL WINTER 
The winter of 1876 and 1877 was very warm. I saw 
some of my neighbors plowing in the fields every month 
during the winter, and they might have plowed much of 
the time but for the mud. Roads have never been so bad 
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as they were practically all that winter. Ice did not 
form four inches thick any time during the winter. Some 
ice was shipped in from the north the next summer. Not 
so much ice was uSed then as later. I was teaching school 
and part of the time went horseback. There was one 
place in the road so bad that I would get off my horse 
for fear he would get stuck with my added weight. 


The spring of 1878 came very early and crop condi- 
tions promised good. I planted corn April 26th and some 
farmers even earlier than that. Vegetation was far ad- 
vanced when on May 10th and 11th there came a big 
snow and froze nearly all the new growth. Some corn 
was three inches high and was killed to the ground, but 
came out all right. A snowball bush in full bloom froze 
so that all the new growth was killed. Grapevines with 
a growth of more than four inches were killed, but came 
out again and made a small crop. 


We lived forty-five miles from Des Moines and drove 
there falls with wagon boxes full of turkeys and sold 
them for a dollar each. I planted many trees, bushes and 
fruit on the farm. It was eight miles to the nearest 
timber and ten miles to the nearest town. We depended 
largely on what we raised for our living, and when some 
crop failed we usually did without. The wheat crop was 
poor one year and we used much corn meal that was not 
to my liking. We made sorghum molasses that was used 
for syrup and it helped to take the place of sugar for 
some purposes. We put up some fruit, but no vegetables 
or meat was being canned at that time. The prevailing 
price of chickens was twenty-five cents, potatoes twenty- 
five cents per bushel. Corn varied more, but usually 
near the twenty-five cent price. These prices prevailed 
for many years. 


Singing schools, spelling schools and debating societies 
furnished the common means of entertainment and I 
spent many winter evenings at these places. We traveled 
mostly horseback, which was the common mode of travel 
for men. Women rode horseback much more than they 
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do now, using a side saddle, but never astride as they do 
now. There were a few spring wagons and the top buggy 
was just coming into use. However, the lumber wagon 
was the common method of travel, and you would some- 
times see a young man taking his “best girl” for a ride 
in a lumber wagon. Father sold the farm in 1879 and 
we moved to Minburn, engaging in the farm machinery 
and hardware business. I regretted very much leaving 
the farm and for several years expected to go back to 
farming. 


FIRST PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR PROHIBITION 


The temperance question was to be voted on June 27, 
1882, as an amendment to the state constitution prohibit- 
ing the sale of liquor in Iowa. I was very much interested 
in the campaign and did my first public speaking for this 
amendment, which carried by a majority of 30,000. How- 
ever, the Iowa Supreme court said it was not passed in a 
legal manner. The words “to be’ were omitted in one 
place by the senate clerk in engrossing the bill. Many be- 
lieved, as I still do, that the error was made on purpose 
for an excuse to defeat the will of the people and retain 
the saloons. 


In 1883 I went west by the way of Denver to San Fran- 
cisco, where I got my first view of the ocean. Then three 
days on the Pacific ocean to Portland, eating nothing 
while on the boat. I certainly was seasick. Then I went 
from Portland thirty miles south to a small town where 
two former Minburn, Iowa, families lived. I was well 
pleased with the Williamette Valley. Seven of us crossed 
the coast mountains to Tillamook bay on the ocean. 


We hunted and fished with poor success; but saw many 
strange sights such as a star and jelly fish. We helped 
ourselves to oysters and clams and lobsters. I wanted 
mine cooked. July 4th we went with a few families up 
in the mountains deer hunting, where we camped four 
days. The next day I was stationed on the banks of a 
mountain stream at four o’clock in the morning with a 
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gun across my knees waiting for the deer that never 
came. Just at noon the hunter above me came down 
the bed of the stream, for the brush was too dense to 
walk through with a yearling he had killed. I did not 
see a live deer, but some of the party got from one to 
three each day. The method of hunting was to turn the 
dogs loose on the mountain side and when the deer were 
chased they would run to water, so the dogs would lose 
their trail. We were stationed where we thought the 
deer would cross the creek. There I had my first venison 
and bear meat. I liked both, but did not take to the 
vension “jerk,” which was a piece of meat fastened on 
a stick and held in the smoke and flame to cook. 


I visited Seattle and other places, spending much of 
the summer on the Pacific coast, and returned over the 
N. P. R. R. which was not finished at that time. We 
staged from Missoula to Deer Lodge ninety miles, and 
the next day to Helena forty-five miles; then took train 
through St. Paul and home. Ever since I can remember 
I had wanted to go to Oregon, although I never knev, 
why. This was a most wonderful trip for me at that 
time. In 1884 three of us drove west into Nebraska and 
Kansas, then back through Missouri. I stopped off at 
Des Moines and as a delegate, attended the Grand Lod.ze 
of the I. O. G. T. 


First STATE FAIR AT DES MOINES 

The first time the State Fair was held in Des Moines 
it was on the west side of the river in 1879. I was attend- 
ing the teachers’ normal at Adel. Taking my “best girl” 
we left Adel on a narrow gauge railroad in a flatcar, 
with two-inch plank fastened crossways of the car for 
seats. I still have the beaded watch pocket this girl 
gave me that she bought of some Indian women who 
were selling beadwork at the fair. I attended every fair 
held after that time until 1927. Early in 1885 I visited 
the world’s fair at New Orleans. Many articles were 
given away, not like the recent world fairs, where every- 
thing on display seemed to be for sale, and that was the 
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only reason for being there. California at a certain hour 
gave everyone an orange. A thread company gave every 
lady a spool of thread she had seen made. Many trinkets 
and novelties were given away. There was a “dummy” 
line to show how street cars could be run by electricity— 
I think the first ever built. Very soon after that time 
all street cars were run by that power. I went down the 
river to get to the gulf of Mexico, and had to look down 
from the boat to see the fields and orange groves. Great 
levies held the water, which if broken would do untold 
damage. 


The same year I married Miss Margaret E. Riley of 
Iowa City, and engaged in the music and sewing machine 
business at Perry. Commenced in a small way, driving 
through the country for several years regardless of con- 
ditions of roads or weather. In 1888 made a trip east 
through Chicago, Washington and New York. On boat 
to Boston and Portland, then on train to Montreal, Ni- 
agara Falls, Detroit, Chicago and home. I visited the 
world’s fair in Chicago in 1893 and was on the grounds 
“Chicago Day” when there were 723,000 paid admissions. 
I have visited six world fairs. 


In 1885 eighteen of us who had voted for John P. St. 
John for president the year before, met in the Polk county 
court house in Des Moines and organized the Prohibition 
party in Iowa, and I have attended every convention the 
party has held since. I was chairman of four conventions 
and secretary several times, and now am chairman of 
the state and a member of the national committee. In 
1901 I was candidate for governor of Iowa and polled 
the largest vote the Prohibition party has ever cast in 
this state. My home town of Perry treated me very well 
indeed, for my vote was larger than that of the Demo- 
cratic candidate in two of the three wards of the town. 
The state convention recommended the action and se 
lected the delegate who presented my name for nomina- 
tion as vice president at the national convention at In- 
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dianapolis, Indiana, in 1904. But a peculiar condition 
developed, as often does at such places, causing me to 
withdraw as a candidate. 


SOME TALENT AS MUSICIAN 


I have spent much time in the study of vocal music 
and can read quite readily any ordinary songs. My 
knowledge of music enabled me to get out a chart to play 
chords for singing, the simplest I think J ever published. 
In selling instruments I could not play the music, 
so I learned more than 200 songs of various kinds, 
and would play the chords and sing the songs to show 
off the piano or organ. [ have taught vocal music, led 
singing in choirs, revival meetings and other public 
gatherings. My last choir singing was in the University 
Place Christian church in Des Moines. I have written 
a few songs, two of which were published in glee club 
songbooks. In 1904 I organized the music dealers of the 
state, being the first state ever so organized, and became 
president. 


About 1874 some smooth wire was used by the prairie 
farmers for fencing, but was not a success until a tool 
was made to fasten barbs on the wire, which worked 
better. Then came the double twisted wire with barbs 
fastened securely, and this kind is still in use. In 1894 
I rigged up my spring wagon with cover, so I could sleep 
in it and drove to West Branch. The next year I drove 
to the northwest county of Kansas and traded the team 
and wagon for a hundred sixty acres of land near Good- 
land. In 1900 I bought a brick block in Perry of three 
store rooms and living rooms on the second floor. I was 
in the music business when so many organs were being 
sold. I bought a hundred twenty organs at one time 
and sold nearly three hundred that year (1901). This, 
besides the sewing machines, pianos and other music 
goods, for I had a full line of small goods and sheet 
music. 


In 1902 I traded this block for a thousand-acre stock 
ranch in southeast Kansas near Mt. Ida. It was known 
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as the “Mule Ranch”. In 1907 I moved to this ranch and 
worked all the daylight the year I was there, enjoying 
the farming as I always had. This ranch was my dream 
of many years: one hundred forty acres of bottom land, 
thirty acres of timber, running water on every quarter 
section and wonderful grazing land. But the latter part 
of the summer when I found a snake on top of the 
cupboard in the kitchen, I said not another summer 
here. Snakes and I do not live in the same house at the 
same time. I had a stick like a cane at every door and 
gate on the ranch, to be used for killing snakes. The 
two barn lots were fenced with stone, and there were 
three miles of stone fence on the place. This kind of 
fence made excellent harbor for snakes as well as other 
creatures. There were only a few rattlers and copper- 
heads. 


I got a hundred thirty-eight head of cattle with the 
ranch, of which half were purebred registered Galloways, 
and as fine as I ever saw at any fair. I learned that 
robins do not go far south to winter for some stayed on 
my ranch all winter. Moved to Des Moines in 1908 and 
the next year traded the ranch for twelve houses and 
some lots in Des Moines. This put me in the real estate 
business, which I enjoyed, and in which I made money 
easily. The trading I especially enjoyed. 


I was secretary of the Prohibitory Amendment associa- 
tion, which meant manager and lobbying in two sessions 
of the legislature. I have been active in the state in 
every contest for temperance and prohibition since my 
first one in 1882. 


I was chairman of the convention that nominated Dr. 
B. O. Aylsworth, president of Drake University, for gov- 
ernor. He was a delegate to the convention and accepted 
the nomination saying he would make an active campaign. 
Gen. J. B. Weaver was a visitor at the convention, and 
told me that with Aylsworth’s nomination and the plat- 
form we had adopted he would recommend that the 
Greenback party make no nomination for the office of 
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governor. This would have added many votes with a pos- 
_ sible union of the two parties. But this was not to be for 
the trustees of Drake University told Mr. Aylsworth to 
either decline the political nomination or retire from 
the university. He withdrew as a candidate. 


In 1916 when J. Frank Hanley, former governor of 
Ohio, was our candidate for president, the party had a 
special train and he and the national chairman (O. W. 
Stewart) spoke in some of the towns through which we 
passed. On invitation I rode on this train from Alton 
in the northwest part of the state to Council Bluffs where 
we spent the night, and then to Ames where I left the 
train. 


* * * * * * 


In 1910 I got together some of the people living in 
Polk county who formerly lived in Dallas county and 
we had a banquet in the winter and a picnic in the 
summer. My wife died in 1922 but I kept my home the 
same as it had been and went to Los Angeles where 
mother was spending the winter with relatives. Return- 
ing in the spring I left mother with my sister at Fort 
Collins, Colorado, where she had been staying since fath- 
er’s death in 1917. I had helped father and mother some 
during their last days. ... I sent for mother and my 
two sisters, of course paying the expense, to visit me in 
my home at 3408 Cottage Grove Avenue before I broke 
up housekeeping. . . . Mother died soon after returning 
to Colorado, and I accompanied her body to lay beside 
father’s at Florence, Kansas. 


RETURNED TO SCENES OF BOYHOOD 


In 1923 I went to Redfield and fished just below the 
dam where I had fished more than fifty years before. 
Had rather good success for I caught ten channel catfish. 
The river looked so much smaller than it did when I was 
so much smaller. The same year I was driving between 
Pomeroy and Pocahontas when the steering gear became 
detached, giving me no control of the car. It ran into 
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the ditch at the side of the road, landing bottom side up, 
breaking the windshield and bows (it was a touring car), 
then on over rightside up with the front of the car in 
the field and the, back wheels against a bank of dirt. 
The rim of one wheel was off and sixty feet from the 
car, and my pocket knife came from the bottom of my 
pants forty feet from the car. I was under the steering 
wheel all the time and knew just what was happening. 
The rim and two braces of the steering wheel were brok- 
en. From the first I expected to die but was not con- 
cerned abcut it, thinking I might as well die then as 
any time. I even picked out a place to lie down and die 
when I should get weaker. My face was bleeding freely 
and I expected to find a hole in my head for I was hit 
all over. Not finding the hole in my head I learned that 
the blood came from my nose only. The doctor found 
two broken ribs, but when I told him my neck was broken 
he said ‘no’. But it was some wreck. 


I attended the Coates family reunion in 1903 at Os- 
borne, Kansas. When changing cars at Concordia to the 
M. P. R. R. a cousin came to me and asked if my name 
wasn’t Coates. This cousin I had not seen since she was 
six years old and I was twelve. She judged by the family 
resemblance which I showed very plainly. Father was 
the oldest of six brothers and a sister whose average age 
at that time was sixty-three years. I was and still am 
the oldest cousin. 


Late in 1923 I married Mrs. Isabel (Lein) Metcalf of 
Des Moines. The next year we made a trip west, visiting 
Estes Park and other places in the Rocky Mountains. 
Visited my sister at Fort Collins and Belle’s relatives in 
western Nebraska. Then through the Pine Ridge Indian 
agency to the Black Hills. Next to Yellowstone park 
which we found very interesting with Old Faithful, the 
geyser, that throws hot water and steam nearly two 
hundred feet high every sixty-five minutes. . . . Every- 
thing is kept as nearly as possible in its natural condition. 
You may know it is cold there when July and August 
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are the only months the park is open to the public. We 
were there the 26th of August when the thermometer 
went down to twenty degrees. Ice formed thicker than a 
window glass, a heavy frost on everything, but not a 
bush, leaf or flower was hurt. Were it not for these 
geysers I have no doubt this mountainous country would 
blow up. There are so many geysers, though nearly all 
small. 


* * * * * *% 


The “depression” came about 1929, when I traded one 
of my properties for a stock of groceries and have been 
in the grocery business since, having moved to one of 
my wife’s houses in East Des Moines and built a store 
room adjoining. But, before opening of this new location 
in 1934, we went to the world’s fair in Chicago. . 
The only sickness I ever had was in 1932, when I was 
laid up for a week with-the flu; and have had no other 
sickness for a single day, but able to be up and around, 
doing whatever was necessary. I am reaping the bene- 
fits of a clean life. 


No one could have better parents than I had, and 
with satisfaction I recall that I never spoke a cross word 
to either of them after I was grown. Father did not like 
farming, but lived on a farm eight years just to please 
me... The past has held much for me in way of 
varied experiences and interesting friendships, and now 
having passed my eightieth birthday I enjoy an occasional 
reflection on the days gone by. 


TRAINING IOWA FIREMEN 
Twenty-six years ago Iowa State College at Ames com- 
menced training fire fighters. The class has increased 
in numbers steadily and this year 484 have taken the 
course in fire prevention and protection. This training 
has been taken up since in colleges and universities to 
aid in the work of cutting down the annual fire loss of 
the country which is enormous and much of it preventa- 

ble. Iowa has led in this important work. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA AND 
THE CIVIL WAR 


By HARRISON JOHN THORNTON’ 


Like its sister institutions, the State University of Iowa 
felt the impact of the civil strife that rent the nation in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Ellen A. Moore, 
who was enrolled during the war years, later wrote: 
“The shot fired at Sumter was heard upon the University 
campus. Its reverberations resounded through the old 
stone building and awakened from silent meditation the 
students of Euclid and Horace.” It was just seven months 
after reopening that ‘‘the call of fife and drum” was 
heard, and from the front portico of Old Capitol a line 
of volunteers began to move ‘‘toward the tented field.” 


Even before disputation had yielded to the ciash of 
arms, heated objections to the course of southern conduct 
were heard upon the campus. At the closing exercises 
of the first year of academic operations—in June, 1856— 
for example, a forthright denunciation was made by one 
of the students. The ladies of the class were required 
to read an essay, the gentlemen to make a declamation, 
and what Jeremiah Murphey had to say greatly pleased 
the Daily Reporter of Iowa City. Normally, the editor 
did not approve of the political note on such occasions, 
“but when our enemies contend that all parties are ex- 
tinguished, and that the issue is . . . between Freedom 
and Slavery . .. Nationalism and Sectionalism, we can 
but admire the sound conservatism and patriotic tone 
of a production like Mr. Murphey’s.” It would be grati- 
fying to be able to read this essay, but students’ written 
exercises seldom survive the ravages of the years. There 
can be no doubt of its tenor, however, or of the fact that 
it met with general acceptance. “He was frequently ap- 
plauded,” wrote the editor, “and he did himself and his 
country honor in his advoca¢y of true Union principles.” 


ira of History at the State University of Iowa. 
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As soon as the news of the loss of Fort Sumter reached 
lowa City, excited throngs gathered on the streets to 
discuss “the merits and demerits of the policy of the 
administration.” The University City, wrote the local 
editor, blossomed and bloomed with the patriotic colors. 
“From every store and shop, from every bank and school, 
from every hamlet and hearthstone, from fane and an- 
cient capitol dome, is heard the rustling minstrelsy of 
the flag of the stars. A thousand banners all the city 
over salute the early morn, and evening’s twilight comes, 
its murkiness dispelled and irradiated by the gleam of a 
thousand thousand stars. Hail the glorious ensign of 
the free!” Large and fervent meetings were held on 
the courthouse grounds and at the corner of Clinton 
and Washington streets. The stile that crossed the 
campus fence at the latter point served as a platform 
for the speakers who addressed the crowd. 


During the afternoon of Apyil 20, 1861, there was an 
immense gathering at this junction, or University Square 
as it was called. The “Washington Guards” and the 
“German Artillery” were present in full uniform, and 
thirty-four rounds were fired in honor of the Union. 
Addreses were made by Gov. Samuel J. Kirkwood, Mayor 
George W. Clark, and others. “The prevailing sentiment 
was that party politics should be forgotten and the great 
cause of the Union should prevail.” All seemed animated 
with one purpose, the press reported—“‘‘to defend the 
Government and maintain the law. The evident tone of 
the meeting was to give no quarter to traitors north or 
south. It was a grand meeting and cheered every Patri- 
ot’s heart. Persons volunteered themselves, their lands, 
their stocks, their money, their all to the sacred cause of 
country. Tears flowed down many a manly cheek as the 
different speakers depicted in truthful character the 
peril of liberty—and in their inmost souls, we doubt not, 
many not only renewed the solemn oath of fealty, but 
swore to avenge the insults and wrongs sought to be 
committed against that country to which we owe our 
earthly all.” 
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THE Hour OF DECISION 


Charles M. Howe, who was enrolled in the University 
during the war years, preserved in his diary the course 
of his own thinking: and the mood of his fellows. “I have 
decided . . . to go,”’ he wrote, ‘‘as duty seems strongest 
in that direction. I found great excitement existing 
among the students, many feeling as I did on the sub- 
ject. At the war meeting forty-five of our number 
signed their decisions in favor of going. The professors 
encourage the movement as much as they can under the 

circumstances. Our numbers increase slowly with war 
~ meetings held each day in the chapel. Marked enthusi- 
asm prevails among the students of both sexes. The 
school is very unsettled and but little studying is done 
at present.””’ There was much military maneuvering on 
the campus. “Night after night students met for war 
exercises in the old Athenaeum which stood at the corner _ 
of Clinton and Market streets, drawn there by a stern 
sense of the grave danger which threatened the nation.” 


Company B of the First Iowa regiment was quickly 
formed, and while the volunteers drilled and marched, 
and went into bivouac at the fair grounds, the ladies of 
the community set about making uniforms out of “gray 
satinet” material, brought from Chicago by Sen. Ezekiel 
Clark. Sewing machines of early crude design were 
pressed into operation. The stitching proved to be un- 
reliable and many of the garments were precariously 
held together as “some of the soldiers soon ascertained 
. .. to their dismay.” Young ladies of the University 
readily joined with the town women to “scrape lint, pre- 
pare bandages, tie comforters, assist in soliciting dona- 
tions and in conducting public entertainments for the 
purpose of raising funds.” 


Both University and town men were in this first com- 
pany to be assembled and leave for the field of action. 
On Sunday, May 5, the unit attended the Methodist 
church and listened to a sermon by Prof. O. M. Spencer, 
D.D., and the following day, under the command of Cap- 
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tain Mahana, entrained for Davenport. A newspaper 
reporter who was present described the journey. He 
found “the boys” in “first rate spirits,” and “rightly 
impressed with the patriotic duty confided to their hearts 
and muskets.” They were “cheered to the echo as the 
engine whistled its departure.” Indeed, joy and fervor 
were manifest all along the way. Crowds of citizens as- 
sembled at Downey, West Liberty, Attalisa, Wilton Junc- 
tion, and at the crossroads to “cheer on the brave patri- 
ots.” “Kerchiefs and bonnets . . . lifted from many a 
fair face, attested the universal welcome and imparted 
blessing.” The soldiers in turn “cheered the plowman 
in the furrow, and the axeman by the forest oak was not 
forgotten. . . . At the Junction, the Wilton Brass Band 
played ‘Yankee Doodle’ and ‘Hail Columbia’ with fine 
effect, and the train responded with three rousing 
cheers.” <A great throng of people welcomed the arrival 
of the “‘Iowa City Boys” at Davenport. Enthusiasm was 
unbounded. ‘‘Huzzas upon huzzas made the very welkin 
ring.” Indeed, the young warriors “felt so good”’ in these 
opening months of the war that, according to the excited 
reporter, they “could take the rattle-snake Confederacy 
for breakfast, John Bull for dinner, and the Emperor 
of all the Russias for supper.” 


UNIVERSITY MEN IN MANY REGIMENTS 


This vanguard of citizen soldiery from the campus and 
University city was followed by many other contingents. 
Indeed, “there were few, if any, Iowa regiments, except 
the Graybeards, (composed of men over forty-five years 
of age) which did not contain some representatives from 
the University or men who later became connected with 
it.’ Probably more of the institution’s personnel en- 
listed in the Forty-Fourth Iowa regiment than in any 
other. In response to Governor Stone’s stirring call for 
short-term volunteers, Company D was formed on the 
campus, on May 2, 1864, by Professors Calver and 
Charles E. Borland. Eighteen days later, augmented by 
contingents from Cornell and Western colleges, the com- 
pany left for Davenport under the command of Captain 
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Borland, bearing the “beautiful flag of the finest silk” 
that had been presented by the women of the University 
at a solemn gathering in the chapel. The admiring ladies 
accompanied the soldiers to the railroad station to speed 
them on their way with smiles, tears, and prayers. 
Charles M. Howe, a member of the departing company, 
recorded gratefully that ‘the ladies of our school and 
city had again prepared for the wants of the physical 
system (and) we... partook of their hospitality be- 
‘fore ... our final departure. Hundreds of ladies and 
gentlemen came forward to greet and to pay the last 
respects—bestowing upon us their most kind wishes for 
our welfare and safe return.” At Davenport, Captain 
Borland was given “an elegant sword” by his faculty 
associates. 


Like the first enlistments in 1861, these last of 1864 
were for one hundred days. It was realized that the 
period was brief. “We should prefer six months men, 
so as to cover the whole season of military operations,” 
declared the local editor, but he interpreted the circum- 
stances as meaning that “General Grant and the adminis- 
tration expect decisive results within that time.” The 
moment had indeed come for the final effort, for impa- 
tience with the protracted struggle was developing. “Let 
us end this war,” the editorial went on. ‘We have had 
it on hand long enough. Our national debt is large 
enough. Our paper is depreciated enough for conveni- 
ence. Our finances are sufficiently mixed. We should 
put forth one mighty effort and end the contest.’”’ Some 
of these men were quite aware of the inadequacy of their 
short period of service and they reenlisted on the expira- 
tion of the hundred days. Others held to the terms of 
the contract and were mustered out at Davenport. 


The slender records that have survived make it diffi- 
cult to determine with precision the number of University 
men entering the armed services for the defense of the 
Union. According to Pres. J. L. Pickard’s computation, 
nearly all the male students of suitable age had left for 
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the struggle before the end of the first year. The conflict 
“continued its demands upon the patriotic young men, 
and the army list made up at the close of the war contains 
one hundred and twenty-four names of students upon 
its Honor Roll.” In view of the fact that the total en- 
rollment in the University was 172 in 1860-61, the first 
year of the re-opening’, and 288 in 1862-63, the percent- 
age of enlistments was distinctly impressive. Not inaptly 
was the University referred to in those days as “almost 
a female institution.” The few men remaining, the local 
press reported, looked “lonesome and disconsolate.”’ Two 
reasons prevented their departure: refusal of parental 
permission, and the critical stage of their studies. It 
was hoped that the young ladies would bear these consid- 
erations in mind, treat the disappointed youths with kind- 
ness, and “console them all they can.” 


At least three soldiers from the University lost their 
lives during the Civil war. These were Israel M. Ritter, 
George A. Remley, and Samuel Kirkwood Clark. Two 
years after the close of the conflict, Capt. Charles E. 
Borland, then giving instruction in physical education, 
died ‘from a disease contracted during the war.” The 
same sad fact is to recorded of others, also. The wounds 
of battle were visible on the campus in the years follow- 
ing the struggle between North and South. Ellen Moore 
Rich declared that seven one-armed men were in classes 
she attended during the winter of 1865-66. 


LINCOLN’S TRIBUTE TO VOLUNTEERS 


Among the tributes paid to the student soldiers was 
one from the President of the United States. It was 
specifically addressed to the hundred-day volunteers, but, 
obviously, embraced in its appreciation all who served: 


The term of one hundred days, for which volunteers from the 
states of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin, volunteered under 
the last call of the respective governors in the months of May and 
June, to aid in the recent campaign of General Sherman, having 
expired, the President directs an official acknowledgment of their 
patriotic services. It was their good fortune to render efficient 


” 2The University had been closed from 1858 to 1860. 
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service in the brilliant operations in the southwest and to contrib- 
ute to the victories of the National arms over the rebel forces in 
Georgia under command of Johnston and Hood. On all occasions 
and in every service to which they were assigned, their duty as 
patriotic volunteers was performed with alacrity and courage, for 
which they are entitled to, and are hereby tendered, the National 
thanks through the governors of their respective states. 


The Secretary of War is directed to transmit a copy of this order 
to the governors of Indiana, Illinois, lowa and Wisconsin, and to 
cause a certificate of their honorable services to be delivered to 
the officers and soldiers of the states above mentioned, who recently 
served in the military force of the United States as volunteers for 
one hundred days. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


DISLOYALTY ON THE CAMPUS 


In sharp contrast with the fervent patriotism of the 
University family during the tumultuous years of civil 
strife, a minor strain of disloyalty was present on the 
campus. Certain young men were avowed sympathizers 
with the Southern cause, and some of these became mem- 
bers of the University’s first permanent literary society— 
the Zetagathians, organized in 1861. Their aggressive- 
ness extended to the society’s weekly meetings, and many 
were the bitter dissensions that developed. The difficulty 
was complicatd by the intrusion of “a brilliant young 
man who was not a student in the University,’ and he 
contributed vigorously to the acrimonious discussions. 
This proved to be too much for the loyal element to en- 
dure, and the reclacitrants were expelled from the society 
“for various offences.” 


Undeterred, the “Copperheads” promptly formed a 
literary society of their own: the Ciceronians, but the 
Zetagathians refused to recognize or debate with them. 
Beset by popular disapproval and opposition, this trouble- 
some group was short-lived. The Zetagathians were 
pleased to record that “before another year had passed 
the Ciceronians ceased to exist as a society.” 


Another literary group to come into being during the 
war years—Irving Institute—minced no words in attack- 
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ing disloyalists. Early in its proceedings Irving passed 
the following resolution: “We are most bitterly opposed 
to the vile and fiendish designs of the ‘Copperheads’ of 
the North who by undermining intrigues are endeavoring 
to promote the fiendish, hell-stricken designs of the 
South; . . . we will ever be found the ardent advocates 
of those in whose hearts the pure and unsullied fires of 
patriotism continue to burn, and . . . we will send forth 
an undying, unceasing stream .. . of withering sarcasm 
and stern rebuke against all those who by word or deed 
shall in the least favor this ungodlike rebellion.” 


One southern sympathizer defiantly continued to wear 
a copperhead emblem, in spite of its prohibition by Uni- 
versity regulation. Even “after a patient hearing and a 
quiet friendly expostulation on the part of the faculty 
he still persistently declared that he would not obey the 
resolution.” Angered by this example of “setting at 
naught the government of the University,” the faculty 
resolved that the student in question “be and hereby is 
dismissed from the University.” For similar offences, 
one of them being, it seems, observance of a Confederate- 
appointed fast day, five or six other students were sub- 
jected to suspension from the University family. 


The charge of harboring southern sympathies extended 
even to President Totten and his son, Richard. Though 
forcing his beliefs on no one, Totten’s attitude, Theodore 
A. Wanrus’ reported, brought him the distrust and ill-will 
of many patriotic persons. “The unfortunate situation 
was further aggravated when Richard Totten . . . who 
was a student in the University, took part in one of the 
street demonstrations and from a raised platform, burst 
forth in fiery denunciation against the North. For this 
he was pursued by an angry crowd from which he es- 
caped, never to return to Iowa City.” Undoubtedly, this 
incident had much to do with President Totten’s resigna- 
tion on August 19, 1862. 


3Wanrus was a later student, and historian of the Zetagathian Society. 
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SOUGHT VETERANS AS STUDENTS 


Following the Civil war, the trustees were eager to 
have as many soldiers as possible return to the campus 
as they were mustered out of the armed forces. As an 
inducement, it was provided that all Iowans who had 
volunteered in the service of the United States for a 
period of two or three years, and had received an hon- 
orable discharge, could enter any department of the Uni- 
versity without paying tuition. The same privilege was 
extended to those who had enlisted for shorter terms 
but who had been permanently disabled, or discharged 
on account of wounds. Fifty-five veterans accepted this 
provision and enrolled for study in the fall of 1866. Soon, 
all honorably discharged Iowa soldiers were embraced 
by this advantage and, eventually, the orphans of such 
men. 


The presence of these veterans brought a new serious- 
ness to the campus. “These were men, not boys,” 
recorded one who saw them. Sobered by years of fight- 
ing and hardship, they had learned with deep intensity 
the worth and need of education. From their “monthly 
pittance” they had accumulated savings in anticipation 
of renewing their interrupted academic life. Well ex- 
perienced in the practice of small economies, they could 
“prepare their meals and their lessons without the aid 
of a cook or a pony’. It was the judgment of President 
Pickard that at no time in the history of the institution 
had so large a proportion of mature men been graduated 
as between the years 1866 and 1870. 


The University family was most tragically remind- 
ed of, the cost of war and victory when news was 
received of the assassination of President Lincoln. Word 
of the calamity was brought by horseback rider from the 
nearest telegraph office, at Muscatine, in time to be 
announced from the pulpits of the city’s churches on the 
morning of Sunday, April 16, 1865. The people of Iowa 
City, like those of all communities across the land, were 
grief-stricken. The crime, wrote the editor of the local 
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press “draws a pall over the civilization and Christianity 
of the age, and carries us back to the blood-stained gut- 
ters of Paris in the last century; there we look in vain 
for a parallel. Horrible as are the details of that revolu- 
tion, we find no case that approaches it. Charlotte Cor- 
day was an assassin, but her victim was a murderer. 
Search among the deeds of the poinard-loving Spaniard, 
and you return from the hunt with human nature in that 
age white as snow when contrasted with this exhibition 
of its depravity in our day and generation.” Even the 
crimes of the Borgias “lose caste and color beside the 
scarlet hues of our degradation.” 


John Wilkes Booth, of course, was loathed and exe- 
crated. Even his profession was indicted because “the 
artificial life of the stage appears to have permeated his 
soul with its falsehoods, and to have prepared him for 
such deeds as this.” The subsidence of the tide of rage 
was followed by grief’s pathetic loneliness bereft of 
strength and hope. ‘‘We have hoped against conviction.” 
wrote the anguished editor*, “and now when to hope 
longer would speak ill for the intelligence ... we can 
only sit silently down and mourn our afflicted country.” 


MOURNING THE PRESIDENT’S DEMISE 


The citizens were called together at the courthouse on 
Monday, April 17. Ex-Gov. Samuel Kirkwood presided 
over the meeting assembled “to take some steps in refer- 
ence to the sad event of the assassination and death of 
President Lincoln.” The decision was arrived at that on 
the day of the funeral ceremonies at the nation’s capital, 
the people of Iowa City and Johnson county would “turn 
out in mass and form a funeral procession . . . to march 
to music to the place of public speaking at the State 
University, the oration to be delivered by Governor 
Kirkwood.” 


In sad and solemn mood, the faculty gathered to pass 
the following resolution: 


4Probably John P. Irish. 
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Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, having been 
assassinated on the night of the 14th of April, the faculty resolved 
that as teachers and students we would unite with the citizens of 
this city in the celebration of his funeral obsequies, on this day. 


And that we may, in a becoming manner, give expression to our 
sorrow for the calamity which has befallen us as a people, and also 
our detestation of the crime by which he was so suddenly stricken 
down in the prime of life, and in the zenith of his career. It was 
agreed 


1st—That the usual exercises of the University be dispensed 
with during the entire day 


2nd—That the capitol building be draped in mourning 


3rd—That the teachers and students be assembled at 12 o’clock 
M and formed into a procession to take its appropriate place in the 
general procession of the citizens 


4th—That the faculty and students be provided with suitable 
black and white rosettes, to be worn in procession. 


On the appointed day, the anniversary of the far-away 
battle of Lexington and Concord, the mournful plans 
were carried out. A contemporary photograph shows 
the windows of the east front of the Old Capitol draped 
with the black cloth of mourning, and the officials massed 
on the steps and portico facing the students, veterans, 
bandsmen, and other assembled citizens. The pioneering 
newness of the scene is well observed in the surrounding 
brush and freshly-planted trees; the grass plot heavily 
rutted with wagon wheels, and the crude rail fence, 
recently erected to enclose the campus against traffic 
and livestock. 


Ex-Gov. Kirkwood carried out his assignment. The 
martyred President, he said, was beloved of the nation 
for his preeminent purity of purpose, his devotion to the 
public good, his clearness of judgment, firmness of will, 
and kindness of heart. “We mourn him not only as the 
good magistrate and the good man but as the good friend, 
for there was not in all our broad land a man so humble 


that he was not his friend, unless that man was the ene- 
my of his country.” 
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The oration traced the events in the life of Lincoln 
that had advanced him from the log cabin of his birth 
in Kentucky to the White House in the nation’s capital 
city. The speaker dwelt lovingly on the merits and vir- 
tues of the lost leader, and bitterly assailed “the crime, 
so foul and brutal,” that brought him to his death. He 
closed with the prayer and prediction that “When the 
strife and bitterness of the day shall have passed away 
with those who participated in that strife and felt that 
bitterness ; when the impartial historian shall have writ- 
ten the history of this fearful struggle, our children’s 
children will learn to love the name and the memory 
of Lincoln as we have learned to love the name of Wash- 
ington.” 


THE HIGH AIMS OF GOVERNMENT 


Gov. James W. Grimes: Here the population is drawn 
from all parts of the civilized globe, where the public 
policy and public institutions are just being established, 
and where different portions of the state are in different 
conditions of progress and development. It is a difficult 
task to protect and advance the pioneer interests of our 
western settlements, and also encourage and establish 
on a substantial basis, the commercial and manufacturing 
interests of the old counties, by general laws that shall 
operate equally and beneficently upon all. 


It is not an easy matter to lay strong and deep foun- 
dations of the educational institutions of a new state, 
and to rear thereon superstructures that shall honor the 
state and bless mankind. The duty of restoring reason 
to those who are bereft of it, of giving sight to the blind 
and hearing to the deaf, by the establishment and proper 
endowment of charitable institutions; of repressing evil; 
of punishing crime; of stimulating industry; of protect- 
ing public virtue, and of maintaining the integrity of the 
state sovereignty, cannot be exercised without incurring 
grave responsibilities. 
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Government is established for the protection of the gov- 
erned. But that protection does not consist merely in 
the enforcement of laws against injury to the person and 
property. Men do not! make a voluntary abnegation of 
their natural rights, simply that those rights may be 
protected by the body politic. It reaches more vital 
interests than those of property. Its greatest object is 
to elevate and ennoble the citizen. It would fall far 
short of its design if it did not disseminate intelligence. 
and build up the moral energies of the people. It is 
organized “to establish justice, promote the public wel- 
fare and secure the blessings of liberty.” It is designed 
to foster the instincts of truth, justice and philanthropy, 
that are implanted in our very natures, and from which 
all constitutions and all laws derive their validity and 
value. It should afford moral as well as physical pro-. 
tection, by educating the rising generation; by encourag- 
ing industry and sobriety; by steadfastly adhering to the. 
right, and by being ever true to the instincts of freedom 
and humanity. 


And to accomplish these high aims of government, the 
first requisite is ample provision for the education of the. 
youth of the state. The common school fund of the state 
should be scrupulously preserved, and a more efficient 
system of common schools than we now have should be 
adopted. The state should see to it that the elements of 
education, like the elements of universal nature, are 
above, around, and beneath all. It is agreed that the 
safety and perpetuity of our republican institutions de- 
pends of the diffusion of intelligence among the masses. 
of the people . . . Education is the great equalizer of 
human conditions. It places the poor on an equality 
with the rich. It subjects the appetites and passions of 
the rich to the restraints of reason and conscience, and 
thus prepares each for a career of usefulness and honor.. 
Every consideration, therefore, of duty and policy, im- 
pels us to sustain the common schools of the state in the 
highest possible efficiency—lInaugural address to the: 
Fifth General Assembly, December 9, 1854. 


THE DES MOINES NEGRO AND HIS 
CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN LIFE 


By LAWRENCE C. Howarp' 


There has come to be an appreciation of the achieve- 
ments of individual members of the Negro race in Des 
Moines. This is in spite of a lack of understanding of 
personal accomplishment on the part of some, and per- 
haps too little confidence on the part of those meriting 
recognition because of their competency and success in 
varied lines of individual endeavor. 


Through exercise of effort and development of capa- 
bilities there came proficiency and advancement. It is 
worth while to present a brief commentary upon the 
contributions made by the individual Negro as a part 
of our own community. 


In 1895 the Iowa state census report gave data on 
population, and among other items listed Polk county 
as having no Negro population until the year 1860, at 
which time it placed the number at thirteen. This per- 
haps is not entirely accurate, for Joseph Smart, inter- 
preter at the U. S. agency in Des Moines, had female 
slaves who acted as his personal servants some twenty 
years before this time.’ 


In 1907, Joseph H. Shepard in reflecting about early 
Des Moines Negro residents mentioned such pioneers 
as Geo. Johnson, John Page, Uncle Dick Burris, Issac 
and James Carter, J. H. Poindexter, A. Brown, Chas. 
Davis, John Bell, Walter White, Jeff Logan, Father 
Carter, John Williams, Jeff and Robt. Nash, Thos. 
Thompson, Geo. Taylor, M. Bell, Chas. Sykes, John Allen, 


IMr. Howard is a young man raised in Des Moines, a graduate of its schools 
and of Drake University. He is a teacher-student at Wayne University, where he 
is studying for his master’s degree. He is a member of St. Paul A. M. E. church, 
Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity, Alpha Phi Omego fraternity and a Phi Beta Kappa. 
He was actively connected with student affairs at Drake University. This article 
is but a small portion of a larger piece of work being done by the author entitled: 
“History of the Negro in Iowa.” 


2Annals of Polk County and Des Moines,” p. 904 914 
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Uncle Roby Henderson, John Robinson, Mash Turner 
and Joe Servis as coming to Des Moines during the 60’s. 


Those who came to the Capital City during the next 
decade should be mentioned, for many of them are fa- 
miliar to those now living. They include H. H. Lewis, 
Thomas McDaniels, C. S. Steward, J. T. Blagburn, Doug- 
las Miller, Henry McCraven, G. H. Cleggett, Wm. Coal- 
son, R. N. Hyde, C. W. Henry, N..E. Norton, W. A. 
Birney, B. J. Holmes and E. T. Banks’. 


Des Moines’ first race church was Burns Methodist 
Episcopal which was organized in 1866 with the Rev. 
Wells as its first pastor. Shortly after it was organized, 
the segregated school for Negroes that had been located 
in almost the fork of the Raccoon and Des Moines rivers 
was moved to the basement of Burns church on the 
' East Side. ‘“ ... teachers that taught in the school 
were Miss Chitton, Mr. Depew, Mr. Mills, Mr. Harris 
and Mr. Hays. Perhaps S. J. Loughran and his friends 
were the first to open a school for our people. This form 
of schooling continued until 1868, when the supreme 
court in an opinion admitted colored children to all pub- 
lic schools. This opinion was written by Judge C. C. 
Cole, after the case had been fought through the lower 
courts by the late Alexander Clark, whose untiring ef- 
forts made it possible for every boy and girl to secure 
a good education in the public schools of this state ... 


Alexander Clark, though not a resident of Des Moines, 
served as race leader for all Iowa, having adopted the 
Hawkeye state while Iowa was still in the territorial 
stage. Ruth A. Gallaher tells of one of his early trips 
to Des Moines on February 12, 1868, at which time he ad- 
dressed one of Iowa’s earliest “colored conventions” called 
and held for the purpose of trying to secure the en- 
franchisement for the Negro, at that time pending 
before the state legislature. Alexander Clark will be 
remembered not so much as state vice president of the 


’“Des Moines in the Sixties,” Joseph H. Shepard, Bystander, May 24, 1907 p. 3. 
#“Annals of Polk County and Des Moines,”’ 24th Iowa, p. 26. 
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Republican party or as recruiter of Iowa Civil war vol- 
unteers, but as U. S. minister to Liberia. 


R. N. Hyde was one of Des Moines’ early settlers whose 
accomplishments are worthy of mention. The Des Moines 
Democrat of January 14, 1903, comments: “... it is 
doubtful if a man in Des Moines whose life, all things 
considered, will show such practical results.” In 1886 
he compounded H. and H. soap, “ ... which at once 
revolutionized the carpet cleaning business. After per- 
fecting and patenting H. and H. soap, Mr. Hyde sold a 
half interest to T. W. Henry, who became associated 
with him in the extensive manufacturing and distribu- 
tion.’”” 


IN THE LEGAL PROFESSION 

A. G. Clark, son of Alexander Clark, was the first 
Negro graduate of the University of -Iowa’s law school 
in 1879, and the father was the second in 1884. The in- 
troduction of a Des Moines Negro of prominence before 
the Iowa bar, came with the settling of George H. Wood- 
son in the Capital City. Woodson became famous as a 
murder trial lawyer. In 1901 he organized the Iowa 
Negro bar association, and in 1925 induced that organiza- 
tion to call together and organize the national Negro 
bar association. Woodson was the first president of both 
these organizations and president emeritus of the na- 
tional organization. It is significant that this national 
organization of Negro lawyers, that now has over 500 
members and publishes a quarterly journal, is itself the 
product of a Des Moines Negro brain, and had as its 
first meeting place the Polk county court house. 


In 1926, President Coolidge appointed George H. Wood- 
son as the chairman of the first and only all-Negro com- 
mission ever sent to overseas soil. This commission in- 
vestigated the economic conditions in our insular pos- 
session, the Virgin Islands. The illustrated report of 
this committee is now available in the archives of the 
U. S. department of labor. 


SJowa Bystander, January 23, 1903. 
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It is appropriate to mention at this time, that for 
nearly twenty years another lawyer from Des Moines 
practiced with George Woodson. This lawyer is still 
active among the legal fraternity of this state. He was 
the first Negro Phi Beta Kappa west of the Mississippi, 
he organized the Crocker branch Y.M.C.A. and the local 
branch of the N.A.A.C.P. and served for five years on 
the association’s national board of directors. He is cur- 
rently recognized as the unofficial histriographer for all 
brown Iowans. That man is 8S. Joe Brown, A.B., A.M. 
and LL.B. from the University of Iowa, the first Negro 
graduate of that school’s college of liberal arts, who in- 
cidentally in some thirty first degree murder trials never 
lost a man to the gallows. 


The heritage of Negro legal genius in Des Moines has 
not run its course. At the present time Charles P. How- 
ard, Sr., perhaps would be classified as the dean of 
Iowa’s murder trial lawyers. Over seventy people, black 
and white, have placed their lives in his hands before 
the bar of justice Among them he has done what would 
seem an incredible job. He pleaded self-defense success- 
fully for a man who killed a blind man. 


More recently the name of Charles P. Howard has had 
national celebrity as the keynote speaker for the national 
convention of the Progressive party preceding the elec- 
tion of 1948. 


NEWSPAPERS AND AUTHORS 


In 1894 the Jowa Bystander began its publication un- 
der the editorship of the two Ruff brothers (Charles 
and Thad). Since that time, nationally known people 
have been connected with our local paper. One of these 
was John L. Thompson, an earlier historian for Negro 
Iowa who wrote the book, “History and Views of the Fort 
Des Moines Training Camp.” Another would be Law- 
rence C. Jones, who gained national prominence through 
his organization and subsequent development of the Piney 
‘Woods school near Braxton, Mississippi. He is the author 
of the book, “Piney Woods and Its Story,” published in 
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1922, and a few years ago was reviewed in the Readers 
Digest. 


IowA NEGRO CHURCHES 
Iowa’s prominence as a religious center dates back to 
‘one hundred fifteen years ago when “ .. . first church 
of any denomination in Iowa was a log cabin twenty feet 
wide and thirty-six feet long built by the Methodist of 
Dubuque with the help of Irish, French, Dutch and Negro 
contributions.’” 


Now we have in Iowa about seventy-five church edi- 
fices, with an aggregate value of over $350,000, of which 
St. Paul in Des Moines is the largest. The pastor of this 
denomination in 1907-1909 was the Rev. W. Sampson 
Brooks, who rose from pastor of this church to become 
one of the outstanding bishops of the African Methodist 
Episcopal church. 


Among the Baptist, prominent was the late Rev. 
George W. Robinson, who at one time headed the home 
mission work for the entire National Baptist Convention 
Incorporated. His jurisdiction included continental Unit- 
ed States and the Bahama Islands. 


GREEK LETTER AND CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 

In the world of Greek letter and civic organizations, 
Des Moines has figured prominently in the activities of 
the nation. The Delta Sigma Theta sorority has for 
many years utilized the services of Edna Johnson Morris 
as their grand secretary. Gordon Kitchen, who at one 
time was the secretary of the Crocker branch Y.M.C.A. 
is now the director of one of the largest U. S. O.’s for’ 
Negroes in the World at Columbus, Georgia. 


Alpha Nu Chapter of Alpha Phi Alpha located at 
Drake University has two charter members who are 
now college presidents. They are Rufus B. Atwood, 
president of Kentucky State, and F. D. Patterson who 
is now president of Tuskegee. This same fraternity 


6‘Towa a Key State” p. 100. 
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‘selected the author of this article as “Alpha Man-of-the- 
Year” for 1948. 


Perhaps the highest social fraternal post held by Des 
Moines Negroes was that of Grand Polemarc of the 
Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity, a post which was occupied 
by A. A. Alexander, who furthermore was so effective 
a football player at the Iowa University that he earned 
the nickname of: “Alexander the Great’. 


Charles P. Howard has served as grand commissioner 
of public relations for the Shrine and is now the assistant 
grand legal advisor for I.B.P.O.E. of W. 


Mrs. Mattie B. Scott has been the international precep- 
tress of the Daughters of Tabor. 


S. Joe Brown has been the treasurer for the interna- 
tional conference of the Knights Templar, and the late 
Mrs. S. Joe Brown served as international matron for 
the Order of the Eastern Star. Mrs. Brown was also 
the author of the only published history of that order 
among colored people. This book is available in the 
Des Moines city library. 


Under the auspices of the American Legion Post No. 
126, many young Negroes have been sent to the Hawkeye 
Girls’ State and Hawkeye Boys’ State, which are periods 
set aside each year to train youth to take their place in 
government. Prominent in that they were elected to 
some of the official stations were: Lawrence C. Howard, 
elected 1942 attorney general of Hawkeye Boys’ State, 
Marguerite De Sleet, elected state auditor of the first 
Hawkeye Girls’ State in 1947 and Dorothy Chapman 
who has recently been elected governor of Girls’ State. 


Three Negroes from Iowa have been appointed to po- 
sitions as representatives to foreign nations. H. R. 
Wright was from Des Moines and served as minister to 
Venezuela. “Herb” Wright also is credited with the 
organization of the former Negro community center. 
For the past twenty-five years, Mrs. Lillian Edmunds 
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has been connected with this community chest agency 
that a few years back had its worth recognized by be- 
coming the recipient of a substantial gift from the 
Cowles Foundation, and its name changed to “Wilkie 
Home’’. 


The work of this organization has been outstanding 
down through the years, particularly in their work with 
the Boy Scouts of America. It, therefore, has been no 
mere accident that Walter Miller, Donald Smith and 
Andrew Wolden, Negroes, have advanced through the 
ranks to become Eagle scouts. 


ACTIVE IN EDUCATION 

Our contributions as a city in the educational] field are 
almost too numerous to mention. Outstanding however 
are the regular and supply teachers we have in the Des 
Moines school system. The names of Harriet Curly, our 
first, should be mentioned and that of Mrs. A. C. Ban- 
nister, who is Iowa’s first Negro bedside instructor. 
Frederick M. Graham, recently made history in the edu- 
cational world when he was elected to Tau Beta Pi, 
national honorary engineering society. Another of the 
handful of American Negroes who belong to this hono- 
rary society is Philip G. Hubbard. He is also a mem- 
ber of Phi Lamda Upsilon, national honorary chemistry 
fraternity and Signi Xi, honorary general science fra- 
ternity. Phillip Hubbard registered an I.Q. of 150 when 
entering the armed forces which was the second highest 
for any soldier white or negro who left from Camp Dodge. 
He now has his master’s degree from Iowa University 
and is an instructor of electronics there at this time. 


Mrs. Lillian Jacobs Ughims is now the dean of women 
at Jarvis College in Hawkins, Texas, which is located not 
far from Bishop College in Marshall, Texas, where S. 
Joe Brown served at one time as professor of Greek and 
mathematics. Mr. Brown is the eleventh Negro in Amer- 
ica to receive the coveted Phi Beta Kappa key. 
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Another very outstanding teacher is Merl Raymond 
Eppse who graduated from Drake University in 1927 
and now is a professor and head of the political science 
department at Tennessee A. & I. For seven years he 
was editor of the Christian Plea, a monthly journal of 
the Negro Disciples of Christ. He is the author of many 
textbooks now in use in the public schools of Tennessee 
and more recently two were accepted for use in the 
Chicago school system. 


Two other Drake graduates have reached national 
positions. They are Roberta L. Maupin who has been 
active on the staff of the national board of the Young 
Women’s Christian association, and is also the director 
of the Business and Industrial Y.W.C.A. program for the 
central and eastern regions. She taught in the Arkansas 
Baptist college and served as supervisor of music in the 
schools of Ardmore, Oklahoma, and Columbia, Missouri. 
The other Drake student is William M. Chisholm, who 
graduated from Drake in 1929 and got his Ph.D. from 
Heidelberg, Germany. Dr. Chisholm founded and is 
now the president of the Durkee Training Institute in 
Rockhill, South Carolina. 


Marguerite De Sleet, student of Drake university, was 
recently taken into Alpha Lambda Delta, national scho- 
lastic honorary sorority for freshmen women. She is 
the only Negro woman in the history of Drake University 
to be so honored. 


IN THE ATHLETIC FIELD 


In athletics Negroes have rated high in Iowa, with 
some few holding national records. Probably our first 
great state champion was Cecil Brewton, Sr., who in 
1918 won both the 100 yard dash and the 220 yard dash 
at the state meet. Since that time only two other Des 
Moines Negroes have won two state championships in 
track in the individual events. They are Charles P. 
Howard, Sr., who won both the shot and discus in 1922, 
and Dick Atkins who won both the 100 yard and 220 
yard dashes in 1940. The best individual time an Iowa 
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Negro ever turned in for the 100 yard dash was by 
Bill Mash who ran 9.8 in 1940. George Robinson, Jr., 
ran a 9.7 as a Drake student, a record that still stands, 
and Howard Drew, also a Drake student, was at one 
time the world’s champion for the century. 


Among relay teams in 1934 Archie Lucas and George 
Robinson ran on a North High medley relay team at the 
Central States relays in Kansas City, Kansas, that set 
a new national record that still stands. When North’s 
rather recent “Flying Four’, which contained three 
Negroes, set new national records, they beat an old 
East high school team that had the state record before 
them composed of Al Beckham, Bill Mash, Pouchie Davis 
and Frank Kaiser (the last three Negroes). Charles 
Swink of Valley high school still holds the 440 yard 
dash state record at 49.3 that he set in 1937. 


Frank Kaiser is currently the national quarter-mile 
junior college and A.A.U. record holder with a blazing 
47.1. Most outstanding are the national high school 
record “North High Flying Four” with Reginald Kaiser, 
Connie Jones and George Nichols whose feats need no 
additional mention. 


It is rather gratifying that Paul Johnson, in 1948, won 
the 40 yard free style swimming at the state meet. 


In football and basketball “All-Staters” Walter Thomp- 
son, Robert Webb, Lawrence Rederick, and Johnny Estes 
all would merit mentioning. 


IN BUSINESS AND THE ARTS 

Along the lines of business A. A. Alexander has achiev- 
ed national success as a contractor. Alexander, a civil 
engineer, has constructed millions of dollars worth of 
structures in the United States and in our Insular pos- 
sessions. The S. E. 14th street viaduct in Des Moines, 
which his company built, is said to be the longest con- 
erete structure in Iowa. Alexander, who was recently 
honored along with Lawrence Jones as one of Iowa’s 100 
most outstanding graduates, is classified among the 
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twenty wealthiest Negroes in America by the “Ebony” 
magazine in 1949. 


Our activities in the fine arts, in drama, music and 
painting cover a wide range. In art, the names of Charles 
Boston and Georgine Mason could not be omitted, though 
no less than twenty Negroes from east high school alone 
have received national recognition for their art work. 


In drama it would be the late Jess Graves, famed bit- 
part player, who won his “Oscar” for the academy award 
winning picture of 1944, “None Shall Escape,” in which 
he portrayed the part of a judge. Also in drama would 
be the late Marguerite Field Lee, who played a leading 
role in the first all-Negro movie, “The Homesteader’’. 


In classical music of the Bach variety there is Clyde 
Glass, whose music has thrilled thousands of American 
music lovers, and Benard Mason, who formerly headed 
the department of music at North Carolina state, has 
been rated as one of the finest violinists in America re- 
gardless of race. 


On the boogie side of music there would be arranger 
and writer Eddie Barefield, who helped write and ar- 
range the music for “The Streetcar Named Desire,” that 
recently played in Des Moines, and Dustry Fletcher who 
wrote the immortal “Open the Door Richard’’. 


~ 


AND THE MILITARY 


Des Moines was the city selected as the site for 
training Negro officers in World War I, and again for 
the first WAAC Officers’ Training Camp in World War 
II. Nine Des Moines Negroes lost their lives in our 
second attempt to make the World free from fear. Of 
national prominence, however, is Capt. Luther H. Smith, 
Jr., who wears the Air Medal, Purple Heart and Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. Charles C. Johnson, Jr., now 
sanitary engineer in Liberia, Africa, was one of the 
four Negroes commissioned as officers in the U. S. ma- 
rine corps during World War II. 
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This represents a brief survey of the accomplishments 
of a small population. One cannot read the record of 
these, the colored citizens of Des Moines, without an in- 
creased faith, a greater appreciation, and a feeling that 
the future will be bright and wholesome; that individual 
endeavor, by whomsoever put forth, will bring its just 
and meritorious reward. 


SOUGHT RIGHT OF PRE-EMPTION 

Gov. Henry Dodge: Land was the immediate gift of 
God to man, and from the earliest history of the world 
was designed for cultivation and improvement, and 
should cease to be an object of speculation. The lot 
of settlers on the public lands has been one of hardship, 
privation, and toil, exposed alike to dangers of savage 
warfare, and the diseases incident to the settlement of 
a new country. The early settlers have built towns, 
now the seats of civilization and refinement, where In- 
dian wigwams stood smoking four years ago. The early 
settlers on the public lands in this territory have ex- 
plored and opened the most valuable lead mines that 
have been discovered in the United States, thereby great- 
ly enhancing in value the national domain; by the sale 
of which large sums have been paid to the government. 


Speculators in the public lands have purchased large 
tracts in this territory, which remain waste until they 
will sell for the highest prices; thereby retarding the 
growth and settlement of the territory to the great in- 
jury of the actual settler. The just and proper policy 
of the government would be to reduce the price of the 
public lands, and sell them to the actual settler alone. 
The public domain would be sold in a short period of 
time; Indian wars would cease to exist; the frontiers 
would be settled by a brave and hardy race of men, who 
would be the barrier to Indian encroachments, and there 
would be no necessity of maintaining military posts for 
the protection of our frontiers.—Second Annual Mes- 
sage, Nov. 7, 1837, to the Territorial Legislative Assem- 
bly, Territory of Wisconsin. 


Annals Addenda .. . 


CAPTAIN ALLEN’S EXPLORATIONS 


An honored visitor in Des Moines several times follow- 
ing the Civil War was Gen. William T. Sherman, who 
then had two brothers residing here. One was Lampson 
P. Sherman, who established the Des Moines Gazette, the 
first Whig newspaper, and Major Hoyt Sherman, who 
had been a paymaster in the Union army, and later 
served as president of the Fquitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa. 


Sherman’s memoirs contain a graphic account of his 
visit to the California gold fields in 1848-49, when he 
was a staff lieutenant in the regular army under General 
Kearney. The headquarters were at Monterey for upper 
California, which then was still a Mexican province, in 
the hands of the United States by conquest, though not 
yet a part of it, as the war was yet progressing in 
Mexico. 


This was a most interesting epoch, especially to Iowa 
people, as it was Capt. James Allen, who in 1843 had 
established Fort Des Moines, in 1846 at Kanesville, now 
Council Bluffs, organized a battalion of Mormon troops, 
consisting of five companies, and proceeded over the 
trail leading to California, most of whom found their 
way back to Salt Lake, Utah, after being discharged 
from army service in 1847. Captain Allen died on the 
march to the west. 


It was at Mormon Island, fifteen miles below the place 
of original discovery of gold, that the richest deposit 
was found. As soon as the fame of the gold discovery 
spread, hundreds of the Mormons joined the others in 
digging for the treasure and prospecting in the “placers.”’ 


Captain Allen’s unfortunate death deprived him of 
the exciting experiences of the “gold days” on the coast, 
but he had enjoyed the highlights of discovery and ad- 
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venture as an early explorer of the Northwest country. 
As lieutenant and captain of the First Regiment of 
Dragoons, U. S. army, he is credited with a large share 
of successful explorations, including territory now north- 
western Iowa, and far up both the Des Moines and the 
Little Sioux rivers. He was a West Point graduate and 
member of the class with Robert E. Lee and Joseph E: 
Johnston. 


Assigned to duty on the western frontier, and stationed 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan territory, Allen was de- 
tached to accompany Henry R. Schoolcraft, with a small 
escort, to make an expedition to the Indians of the north- 
west. In June-August, 1832, a decade prior to his es- 
tablishment of Fort Des Moines at Raccoon Forks, they 
traveled nearly 3,000 miles in the upper country. The 
fame of this expedition rests in the fact that this army 
officer and the scholar-explorer first gave the world an 
intimate knowledge of the region around and beyond the 
headwaters of the Mississippi. 


MEN THAT HISTORY FORGOT 


On the shelves of the public libraries of Iowa are many 
county histories. And in the book cases in private 
homes they are also available. While these volumes 
have great value and are indispensible in making histori- 
cal research, they are lacking in many ways. The older 
volumes were written when information was not so gen- 
erally obtainable or widely broadcast as now. Their nat- 
urai limitations were to be expected; but in their bio- 
graphical sections the apparent favoritism is lamentable 
and to be regretted. This can be understood and par- 
doned in part by reason of the lack of funds to gather 
material and publish such works. 


The personal sketches included in their production 
often were obtainable only from individuals who were 
able to pay for the prominence given them, whether 
worthy of it or not, and omitting others equally or more | 
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entitled to mention. Yet, aside from personal memoirs, 
family biographies and articles written by local his- 
torians, they constitute the only readily accessible source 
of historical data so valuable in research. Through this 
individual fee system these county histories were actually 
made possible, and form the background of record cover- 
ing those early days in Iowa life, inadequate and limited 
though they may be in contents. 


Now and then articles appear in the press of the state 
dealing with the lives of individual early settlers of 
Iowa—sturdy pioneers, dependable men of purpose and 
character, both strong and patient, who have been the 
backbone of countless Hawkeye communities, whose lives 
and achievements are not mentioned in any historical 
publication. One such recently was published in the 
Sioux Ciiy Journal, written by Park Rispalje, who pre- 
sented the story of a Woodbury county pioneer that his- 
tory had forgotten, in which is said: 


Hundreds of unsung and unheralded pioneering heroes contribut- 
ed to the greatness of Iowa. They were the task force of ambi- 
tious, liberty loving, determined, stalwart men who fashioned a 
wild and dreary wilderness of plains into a garden spot of America. 


Such was Francis William Wright, an English emigrant, whose 
name was given to Wright creek in Ruck township, Woodbury 
county. This strong pioneer was typical of the many whose names 
do not appear in the available county histories of the state. Such 
histories generally are only partial annals of the progress of early 
Iowa .. . The details and data of the lives of many of the pioneers 
who settled on the land and developed the various sections of the 
state are seldom recorded and are little known. 


In the effort to give the rightful niche in Iowa history to these 
unhonored heroes, Kenneth Edward Wright has compiled a factual 
account of the life of his pioneering grandfather, Francis William 
Wright, early settler in eastern Woodbury county, as being typical 
of the men who had such large part in making Iowa great. This 
biography is now catalogued in the state’s genevlogical library in 
the Department of History and Archives, at Des Moines, for record 
and reference. 


The grandson has presented the highlights of a colorful 
career that probably was typical in many respects of the 
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early pioneer. It is a story of the emigrant coming from 
England to America on a sailing vessel, working first in 
New York, then in Wisconsin, enlistment and service in 
the Civil war, after discharge coming to Iowa, working 
near Battle Creek, then Oto, and finally purchasing forty 
acres of land on a creek, now bearing his name, four 
miles from the present site of Correctionville, his struggle 
for a home established, details of his long and useful 
life, his marriage, raising a family, and his passing in 
1921. 


It is a story of pioneering well worth while and su- 
perbly told. Would that our libraries and homes con- 
tained many, many more such tales of the indomitable 
characters that builded Iowa, and made possible its glory 
as a commonwealth and the people and homes that con- 
stitute its real greatness. 


CENTENNIAL OF IOWA FEDERAL COURT 


The first week of this month marks the centennial 
anniversary of the first holding of a session of the dis- 
trict court of the United States in and for the Northern 
District of Iowa, at Dubuque on January 7, 1850. That 
the event will be properly commemorated is attested by 
the following word from Clerk Lee McNeely to the 
ANNALS, as instructed by Judge Henry N. Graven, 
to-wit: 


Dubuque, Iowa, October 5, 1949. 
Dear Mr. English: 


There is enclosed herewith copy of Order made October 3, which 
provides for holding a session of our court at Dubuque on January 
7, 1950, to commemorate the 100th anniversary of the first session 
of Federal Court held in what is now the Northern District of 
Towa. 


This is sent to you at the request of Judge Graven, and of course 
I am glad to furnish the copy to you. 


Yours truly, 


LEE MCNEELY, Clerk. 
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UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE NORTHERN 
DISTRICT OF IOWA—ALL DIVISIONS 


Order for Session of Court Commemorating 
the Holding of the First Session of Federal 
Court in the Northern District of Iowa at 
Dubuque, Iowa, on January 7th, 1850. 


WHEREAS, the records of this Court show that on January 7th, 
1850, the following Court proceedings were had in Federal Court 
at Dubuque, Iowa: 


“At a District Court of the United States within and for 
the Northern Division of the District of Iowa—held at the 
City of DuBuque on Monday the 7th day of January 
A. D. 1850. 

Present 
Hon. J. J. Dyer, District Judge, 
Stephen Whicher, District Attorney, 
S. B. Shelledy, Marshall, 
T. S. Parvin, Clerk, 


The Marshall for the District returned into Court the 
Venire Facias for Petit Jurors, who being called certain 
of them, come, to wit 

John Blake, Richard Plumb, H. S. Hetherington, Thomas 
Hardie, Jesse M. Harrison, T. J. Chew,- William Gilliam, 
Sr., A. H. Miller, Joseph Dean, Thomas R. Brasher, John 
Grimm, Michael O’Brien, John W. Markle, Matthias Ham, 
David Haggard, Gian Kennedy, Abraham Evans, Peter S. 
Lorrimer, and John J. Webb who were excused from furth- 
er attendance today. 


Ordered, That H. S. Hetherington (one of the jurors) be 
appointed Crier to this Court 


Ordered, That the Marshall summon another juror in place 
of H. S. Hetherington, appointed Crier, 


Mr. Hetherington appeared and was sworn as Crier to the 
Court. 


On motion of Stephen Hempsted Esq. Ordered, That 
James Burt and Robert H. Turner Esq. (of the County of 
DuBuque) Attorneys & of the Supreme and District Courts 
of the State of Iowa, be admitted as Attorneys, Counsel- 
lors, Solicitors, Advocates, and Proctors vf this Court, 
whereupon they respectively appeared and took the oath 
required of them by the Rules of Court. 


Ordered that Court do now adjourn till tomorrow morning 
9 o’clock. 


J.J. DYER” 
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AND WHEREAS, the said session was the first session of Federal 
Court to be held in what is now the Northern District of Iowa; 

AND WHEREAS, it would be most fitting to observe the centen- 
nial of the holding of said session; 

AND WHEREAS, the Dubuque County Bar Association has voted 
to co-operate in the observance of such centennial and authorized 
Judge John G. Chalmers, its President, to appoint a committee to 
assist in arranging for such observance; 

AND WHEREAS, said President has appointed the following com- 
mittee for such purpose: H. C. Kenline, Chairman, Judge Milton J. 
Glenn, Frank A. O’Connor, Frank D. Gilloon, Sr., and M. H. Czizek; 

Now, THEREFORE, IT Is HEREBY ORDERED, that on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 7th, 1950, at the Federal Court House at Dubuque, Iowa, a 
session of Court will be held commencing at 10:00 o‘clock A.M. 
commemorating the holding of the first session of Federal Court 
in the Northern District of Iowa, on January 7th, 1850. 

Ir Is FURTHER ORDERED that at said session Naturalization Pro- 
ceedings will be conducted and Motions heard for the admissions 
to the Bar of this District. 

It Is FURTHER ORDERED that immediately following such proceed- 
ings, a commemorative program provided for and arranged by said 
Committee of the Dubuque County Bar Association will be pre- 
sented. 

Signed in the Northern District of Iowa this 3d day of October, 
1949, for entry in all Divisions. 


/s/ HENRY N. GRAVEN 
SEAL United States District Judge 
The above is a true copy. 
ATTEST: LEE MCNEELY, Clerk. 
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Vol. XXX, No. 2, p. 121—Date in first line should read: 
“March 4, 1922”. 


Vol. XXX, No. 2, p. 107—Omission occuring in the 
tenth line requires insertion after the word “exception”, 
the following: “of certain counties named in the act, a 
new Central division, terms to be’’. 


Towa’s Notable Dead 


GEORGE MILFORD CHAPPEL, weather forecaster and meteorologist, 
died at West Palm Beach, Florida, May 18, 1949; born in Clayburg, 
New York, August 9, 1858; attended public schools and with his par- 
ents in 1873 removed to Washington, D. C., where later he entered 
an academy; enlisted as a private in the U. S. army signal corps 
March 30, 1881, where he received his meteorological training, 
advanced to the rank of sergeant and served seven years, retaining 
his commission three years after coming to Des Moines; married 
July 15, 1885, to Emma Fonteneau in Philadelphia, who is deceased, 
to whom were born two sons, Milford and Allan; prior to coming 
to the Des Moines, Iowa, weather station July 30, 1888, from Oma- 
ha, Nebraska, had been stationed at Mackinaw, Michigan, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., Savannah, Georgia, and Fort Meyer, Virginia; con- 
tinued thirty-seven years in the government weather service, and 
after succeeding Dr. John R. Sage in Des Moines, was weather 
observer here for thirty years until his retirement; graduated from 
the medical school of Drake University in 1890, having previously 
read medicine while both at Omaha and Des Moines, and at one 
time seriously considered retirement from the weather service to 
enter the practice of medicine, which he never did; upon retirement 
on March 31, 1918, went to Sidney, New York, and was associated 
with his son, Allen R. Chappel, in the management of farming in- 
terests in that vicinity, later removing to Florida, residing for a 
time with his son, Milford, who was engaged in the government 
engineering service; a 32nd degree Mason, past master of Capital 
lodge No. 110, a member of the Consistory and Shrine, of Banner 
Homestead of the Yeomen, and a life member of the Des Moines 
Elks; buried at Sidney, New York. 


Harvey INGHAM, editor, died at Des Moines, Iowa, August Zils 
1949; born north of Algona, in Kossuth county, Iowa, September 
8, 1858; son of Capt. William H. and Caroline Rice Ingham, pioneer 
settlers and parents of eight children; when four years of age, 
with the family went to Fort Defiance at Estherville, Iowa, where 
Captain Ingham was in command, residing there for a year until 
it was safe for them to return to their home; early schooling 
was in the public schools and the old Algona college; graduated 
from State University of Iowa with liberal arts degree in 1880 
and a law deiree in 1881; practiced law briefly at Cedar Rapids, 
and became half owner and editor of the Algona Upper Des Moines 
in 1882, continuing there until 1902 when he became assistant 
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editor of the Des Moines Register and Leader, then owned by 
George E. Roberts; married on October 23, 1894, to Nellie E. 
Hepburn, of Des Moines, who survives, eldest daughter of J. 
Addison and Anna S. (Jordan) Hepburn, and to them were born 
three sons, Hepburn (deceased), William H. and Harvey Jr; served 
as regent of the State University of Iowa from 1896 to 1902, and 
as postmaster of Algona from 1898 to 1902, when he removed to 
Des Moines; never held an elective public office, though his name 
was presented by Kossuth county republican delegates as a candi- 
date for congress from the old Tenth Iowa district to succeed 
Senator Dolliver, when the latter resigned upon appointment to 
fill the vacancy in the U. S. senate occasioned by the death of 
Senator Gear; with Garner Cowles purchased the Des Moines 
Register and Leader in 1908, becoming its editor in chief, which 
position he held until 1943, when he retired as editor emeritus; 
chosen in 1927 among twenty-four American editors and sent to 
Europe by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace to 
survey political and economic conditions affecting the peace of 
the world; honored by the Gardner Cowles Foundation in 1943 
which gave Drake University $200,000 to erect a new science build- 
ing known as “Harvey Ingham Science Hall,” as a tribute to a fam- 
ily friend; received honorary degrees of doctor of laws from Morn- 
ingside college of Sioux City, Iowa, in 1934 and from Grinnell college, 
Grinnell, Iowa, in 1915; named as a master editor-publisher by the 
Iowa Press association in 1932; elected honorary national presi- 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, in 
1927, and the same year elected honorary president for life of the 
Des. Moines branch of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People; a member of civic and fraternal organi- 
zations and the Plymouth Congregational church, Des Moines. 


CARL E. SEASHORE, professor of psychology and dean’ emeritus 
of the graduate college at the State University of Iowa, died at 
Lewiston, Idaho, while visiting a son there, October 16, 1949; born 
in 1866, in Sweden under the name of Sjorstrand, which became 
Seashore through the vain efforts of an American school teacher 
to master the Scandinavian name; came with parents to America 
when three years old, the family settling on a farm in Boone coun- 
ty, Iowa; from the country schools he went to Gustavus Adolphus 
college, St. Peter, Minnesota, where he received an A.B. degree in 
1891, and four years later won his doctor of philosophy degree from 
Yale; received other degrees during his subsequent career includ- 
ing an LL.D. from Wittenberg college, Springfield, Ohio, an Sc.D., 
University of Pittsburgh; an LL.D., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and L.H.D. (Doctor of Humane Letters), from Augustana 
college, Sioux Falls, S. D.; was a member of the National Academy 
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of Sciences and the American Psychology association, of which he 
was president in 1911; had been affiliated with the American 
Speech Correction association since its formation, and was inter- 
national delegate to the International Congress of Psychology in 
Copenhagen in 1934; other fields in which he did original research 
included the scientific approach to esthetics, work on motor skills, 
the laboratory approach to educational psychology, and psychology 
in university administration; served in the lowa City faculty fifty- 
two years, from 1908 to 1936, as dean of the graduate college, since 
then as dean emeritus, and last year the title of “Distinguished 
Service Professor” was conferred upon him by the Iowa State board 
of education at the suggestion of Pres. Virgil Hancher; a man of 
wide interests he was an accomplished musician, a prolific author 
and linguist; eminent in the field of original research and the 
measurement of talent; until the death of his wife in August last, 
his home was the hospitable center for faculty members and stu- 
dents, particularly those from foreign countries; survived by three 
sons, Dr. Robert Seashore, head of the psychology department at 
Northwestern university; Carl Seashore, jr., professor at Pennsyl- 
vania State college, and S. H. Seashore, a title company owner. 


MurbDocH BANNISYER, physician and surgeon, died at Ottumwa, 
Iowa, September 21, 1949, having practiced his profession there 
fifty-four years; born Christmas day, 1868, in Detroit, Michigan, 
where his father, Lt. Col. Dwight Bannister, was stationed as pay- 
master, with the U. S. army, but later transferred to army fron- 
tier units in the upper Missouri, and his wife and baby accompanied 
him west, where once the Dakotah chief Rain-in-the-Face held the 
baby in his arms during a conference with army commanders; 
received his first schooling in Urbana, Illinois, where Lt. Col Ban- 
nister began to practice law after retirement from the army; re- 
moved with his parents to Ottumwa in 1875, when the father with 
an associate bought the Ottumwa Gas company; graduated from 
Ottumwa high school in 1886, and from the State University of 
Iowa with a bachelor of science degree in 1891, being one of the 
commencement speakers; following death of his father became 
president of the Ottumwa Gas company, serving until it was sold 
to the Dawes interests of Chicago; studied medicine at the State 
University of Iowa, Ohio Medical college and University of Penn- 
sylvania, graduating at the latter in 1894, and chosen for resi- 
dency at the Polyclinic hospital in Philadelphia, but opened has 
office a year later in Ottumwa; served three years as medical 
examiner for the western division of the C. B. & Q. railroad, with 
headquarters at Edmundton, S. D., returning to Ottumwa in 1898, 
where he continued to reside until his death; served as a member 
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of the Iowa board of control of state institutions from 1910 to 
1913; married September 7, 1904 to Keota Williams, of Ottumwa, 
who preceded him in death in 1931; became flight surgeon in World 
War I, commissioned as first lieutenant and served at Kelly field, 
San Antonio, and March field, California, retiring in 1919 with the 
rank of major; a member of the various medical associations and 
fraternal societies, and local resident surgeon of the Burlington 
railway for thirty years, a director of Ottumwa banks, the Kiwanis 
club and the First Congregational church; survived by two sons, 
Burn Bannister of Ottumwa, and Dwight Bannister of Decorah, 
Iowa; a sister, Edith Bannister of Ottumwa, and a brother, Robert 
Bannister of Des Moines. 


Davip WINDSOR (“Fritz”) Norris, publisher and industrialist, 
died at Columbus, Ohio, October 5, 1949; born in Chicago, Illinois, 
February 2, 1876, son of David Washington Norris, a central Iowa 
school man and later a prominent lawyer at Grinnell, Iowa, who 
had been reared on a farm in Tama county, east of Gilman, where 
his parents had emigrated from Illinois in a covered wagon in 
1863. As a boy “Fritz” assisted his father in stock raising and 
farming at their family home in the outskirts of Grinnell; was 
graduated from high school and in 1896 from Grinnell college, 
where he was one of the founders of the present day newspaper, 
the Scarlet and Black, which as an undergraduate, he developed 
into a financial success; worked at his first job after graduation 
grading and sorting cattle in the union stock yards in Chicago; but 
newspaper work held his interest and he went to Washington, D. C., 
to become a newspaper correspondent for Hearst’s New York 
Journal; then in 1897 secured a job with the Marshalltown Times- 
Republican; two years later bought the paper, his father backing 
him in the venture, and remained its owner until his death; at one 
time owned control of the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, and had an 
option on the Cedar Rapids Gazette, the purchase of the latter not 
being consummated; joined with his father-in-law, T. I. Wasson, 
and other Marshalltown businessmen, in 1904, and purchased the 
Lennox Furnace company, which he came to control, later spread- 
ing its operations, foundries and assembly plants under various 
corporation names in a dozen cities of the country; but after 
removing from Marshalltown in 1929 to Pasadena, Calif., to live, 
made periodical trips only to Iowa, though considering Marshall- 
town his home; always a hard worker in whatever enterprise en- 
gaged, and very aggressive in municipal and community affairs, 
he led in projects having welfare objectives; for a time was interest- 
ed in politics affiliating with the progressive Republicans in Iowa, 
afterwards sometimes supporting candidates of other parties; 
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survivors include the widow, the former May Wasson, of Marshall- 
town, at the family home in Pasadena, two sons, John W. Norris, 
of Marshalltown, Dana W. Norris, of Fort Lauderdale, Florida, and 
three daughters, Mrs. E. C. (Loraine) Booth, of Marshalltown, Mrs. 
Leo E. (Hollis) Anderson, of San Marino, Cal., and Mrs. J. Sewell 
(Margaret) Brown, of Palo Alto, Cal. 


Rosert TAYLOR SWAINE, corporate attorney, died at his home 
in Hampshire House, New York, September 25, 1949; born at 
Tingley, Iowa, April 29, 1886; worked his way through the State 
University of Iowa, and was graduated in 1905, the youngest mem- 
ber of his class; taught history for two years; entered Harvard 
law school in 1907; served as editor of the Harvard Law Review 
for two years, and was its president in his final year; leading his 
class in scolarship, he was graduated in 1910 cum laude; a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, national scholastic fraternity, and Delta Sigma 
Rho, forensic fraternity; joined the firm of Cravath, Henderson & 
de Gersdorff in 1910; became a partner in 1917; and the firm be- 
came Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine & Wood in 1928, and Cravath, 
Swaine & Moore in 1944; became recognized as one of the nation’s 
leading lawyers in the field of corporate finance; as a specialist 
in reorganizations and consolidations, took part in the reorganiza- 
tion of many railroads, among them the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, St. Louis-San Francisco, the Seaboard Airline and the West- 
ern Pacific; for many years was general counsel of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway, and director and counsel to the board of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; in 1931 and 1982 
helped write the controversial Section 77 of the Federal bankruptcy 
law, which provided for court action to decide the insolvency of a 
railroad, and to pave the way for reorganization without consent 
of the stockholders; was a director of the Chemical Bank and Trust 
Co. and the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


HARRY HERNDON POLK, soldier and business executive, died at 
Des Moines, Iowa, August 28, 1949; born at Des Moines, November 
30, 1875, the youngest of four children of Jefferson S. and Julia 
Herndon Polk, who came to Iowa from Kentucky; graduated from 
Pennsylvania Military college and Amherst college after attend- 
ing elementary and high school in Des Moines; admitted to the 
bar, but never practiced law, turning to the railway business, his 
father having engaged in building the Des Moines and Northern rail- 
way and later operated it, as well as the Des Moines City railway, 
becoming vice president of the latter and president-general mana- 
ger of the Interurban Railway company; later engaged in the 
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investment brokerage business as president of H. H. Polk & Co., 
then headed Polk, Corley, Wheelock & Co., and the Polk-Peterson 
Company, all of Des Moines, until 1941 when he retired; began his 
military service in 1898, as captain of Troop A, 1st cavalry, of the 
Iowa National Guard—a post he held four years; was a cavalry 
major with active duty in World War I in 1917, stationed first at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, later transferred to Fort. 
Snelling, then made chief of staff of the 88th Infantry Division at 
Camp Dodge, Des Moines; became an observer attached to the New 
Zealand, Australian and Canadian troops in the Ypres sector in 
Northern France in 1918; returned from Europe with rank of lieu. 
colonel and was again attached to the 88th division; in later years 
became commander of the 32nd regiment of the 66th Cavalry 
Reserve division before being named a defense director in World 
War II; former commander of Argonne post of the American Legion 
and a member of various fraternal orders and civic clubs in which 
he was active; also a member of St. Paul’s Episcopal church and 
the Masonic bodies; married January 3, 1900, to Alice Kauffman of 
Des Moines, who survives, with two daughters, Mrs. Horace Fos- 
kett, Des Moines, and Mrs. Sanger Hinchman, Barrington, Illinois, 
and two sons, Henry H., Cleveland, Ohio, and Benjamin K., San 
Francisco, California. 


HENRY FIELD, merchant, nursery and seedman, died at Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, October 17, 1949; born on a farm near Sheandoah 
December 6, 1871, and lived in that vicinity all his life; son of Solo- 
mon E. Field, a veteran of the Civil war and member of the lowa 
legislature, and Celestia Field, Shenandoah’s first school teacher; 
graduated from the local high school in 1889; attended Western 
Normal college until it burned in 1891; taught school for three 
years and was Page county surveyor prior to entering the seed 
and nursery business; married Annie Hawxby of Nemaha, Ne- 
braska, November 24, 1892, who died April 29, 1899, leaving one 
child; married Edna L. Thompson, Nemaha, Nebraska, in May, 
1900, who died April 3, 1925 and by this marriage they had ten 
children; married Bertha McMullen, April 10, 1949, who survives 
him; became a pioneer in radio broadcasting in connection with his 
business, and sent out an annual seed catalogue for past fifty 
years; established broadcasting station KFNF in 1924, continuing 
his daily talks over the air until his recent illness, known to listeners 
as “Henry himself”; was persuaded to enter politics in 1932, and 
as Republican candidate for United States senator retired Smith 
Brookhart from public life, but lost election in the general Roose- 
velt landslide; was greatly interested in farming and at one time 
owned a farm near Centerville, Missouri, in the Ozarks; promoted 
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the planting of sweet clover for feed and as green manure, urged 

growing of alfalfa and Sudan grass, and rotation of farm crops; 

the business he had built being incorporated he retired from its 

management in 1938, but continued as president of the corporation. 
4 


ARTHUR FRANCIS ALLEN, journalist, historian and author, died 
at Sioux City, Iowa, August 22, 1949; born at Warren, Jo Daviess 
county, Illinois, December 15, 1867; spent the period of his boyhood 
on the home farm; acquired his education in the public schools 
and the printing office; accompanied his parents in his fourteenth 
year to a farm near Lincoln, Nebraska, in sight of the state capi- 
tol; the family home established in 1883 in Fremont, Nebraska, 
where he entered the office of the Daily Herald to learn the 
printer’s trade, and was employed two years, going to Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, in 1885, as a type-setter on the Daily Gazette, afterwards 
going to Omaha and elsewhere as a journeyman printer; worked 
on the Sioux City Journal first in 1889; became its city editor in 
1894 and was promoted to managing editor in 1897, serving in 
that post sixteen years, when in 1914 upon the death of George D. 
Perkins, founder of the Journal, he became editor, and held that 
position until his death; married in 1899 and had two sons, 
Francis A. and Edwin Forrest; served twelve years in the Iowa 
National Guard and three years in the U. S. army; a member of 
the St. Thomas Episcopal church, the Masons, the Rotary club and 
civic organizations; wrote extensive historical articles and was 
editor of “Northwestern Iowa, Its History and Traditions, 1804- 
1926,” in three volumes, issued in 1927 by the S. J. Clarke Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago. 


J. ARTHUR DILLINGER, minister and church executive, died near 
Grant City, Missouri, August 4, 1949, in a railway crossing acci- 
dent; born in 1874, in Halltown, Missouri; educated in Drake Uni- 
versity, graduating from the College of the Bible; held pastorates 
in the Christian churches of the Disciples of Christ at Elkhart, 
and Altoona, Iowa, Salina, Kansas, and the Wyatt Park Christian 
church at St. Joseph, Mo.; served twenty-two years as executive 
secretary of the Christian churches of Iowa, until retirement in 
September, 1948, a position comparable to a bishopric in other 
religious bodies; for five years was president of the National State 
Secretaries association, and in his service was closely associated 
with direction of the work of Iowa’s 326 Christian churches, which 
have over 80,000 members; was active in the Brotherhood of the 
Church, a former director of Unified Promotion, a former member 
of the executive committee of the home and state missions plan- 
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ning council; served as a trustee of Drake University, where he 
received a bachelor of science degree; a member of the University 
Christian church, at Des Moines, the blue lodge of the Masons and 
the Consistory; had become pastor* of the Christian church at 
Grant City, Missouri, in 1948; survived by his wife, Mary; and 
one son, the Rev. William Dillinger, associate pastor of the Chris- 
tian church in Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


AMOS CALVIN MILLER, lawyer and industrial executive, died at 
Evanston, Illinois, October 18, 1949; born at Marshalltown, Iowa, 
December 16, 1866, son of Wells W. and Mary Caswell Miller; 
received his A.B. degree at Oberlin college, 1889, and his LL.B. at 
Chicago College of Law, 1891; began practice of law as a member 
of the firm of Lackner, Butz & Miller continuing until 1912, when 
the partnership was reformed and now is Miller, Gorham, Wes- 
cott & Adams; an organizer, first vice president and counsel for 
twenty-five years of the Firestone Tire and Rubber company; 
director and member of executive committee of the Chicago Title 
& Trust company; member of the Illinois constiutional convention, 
1920 and 1922; member Cook County Judicial Advisory Council 
since 1928; trustee Oberlin college, formerly on its executive com- 
mittee; trustee, member of executive committee of Century of 
Progress Exposition 1933-34; member of American bar association, 
Illinois state bar association, its president in 1931-32, the American 
Law Institute, Chicago bar association, its president in 1918-1, 
Law club, its president in 1921, and other local organizations and 
clubs, and a Republican; surviving are the widow, the former 
Jeanne Gilbert of Cleveland, and three sons, Gilbert A. of Los 
Angeles; Wells W. of Vista, Cal., and Norman A. of Evanston. 


GLENN ALBERT KENDERDINE, lawyer, educator, official, died at 
Des Moines, Iowa, September 4, 1949; born in 1879, at Lisbon, 
Iowa; attended public schools there and later at Cornell college, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa; received bachelor of law degree at State 
University of Iowa in 1904, and admitted to the Iowa bar that 
year; after practice of law several years joined the faculty of 
Drake University, Des Moines, as a professor of law and taught 
there from 1913 to 1915; was a candidate on the Democrat ticket 
for lieutenant governor in 1912; elected mayor of Lisbon in 1920, 
but resigned on removal to Iowa City to practice law; a candidate 
for attorney general in 1928, and for the Iowa Supreme court in 
1930; served as deputy superintendent of the Iowa securities de- 
partment for two years, and later chief of the Iowa field division 
of the internal revenue department, retiring in July, 1948, on 
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account of ill health; was grand vice chancellor of the Knights of 
Pythias last year, also past state consul of the Modern Woodmen 
of America, and past president of the Iowa Fraternal congress; 
also a member of all Masonicebodies, Odd Fellows, Elks, Moose and 
Eagles lodges, and St Luke’s Episcopal church; married Mary Bell 
Nethercut of Des Moines in 1939, who survives him, as does a 
half-sister, Mrs. Nettie Brown, of La Porte City, lowa. 


FRANK THONE, biologist, teacher and writer; died at Washing- 
ton, D. C., August 25, 1949; born at Davenport, Iowa, in 1891; at- 
tended public schools of Des Moines and graduated from Grinnell 
college; also attended the University of California, John Hopkins 
University and the University of Chicago; a specialist in plant life 
and formerly a naturalist at Yellowstone national park; author of 
“Trees and Flowers of Yellowstone National Park”; biology editor 
of Science Service at Washington, whose staff he joined in 1924, 
after teaching in North Dakota State college and the University of 
Florida; wrote a newspaper column and covered the famed Scopes 
trial at Dayton, Tennessee, in 1925, and two decades later the 
atomic bomb tests at Bikini; survived by his mother, Mrs. Mary 
Anna Thone and a sister, Miss Margaret Thone, both of Des 
Moines, where the funeral and interment took place. 


Horace Moorn Havner, attorney and official, died at Mason 
City, Iowa, July 31, 1949; born on a Wayne county farm near 
Corydon, Iowa, November 22, 1871; educated in the public schools, 
Simpson college and the college of law at the State University of 
Iowa, graduating in 1899; practiced law at Marengo, Iowa, until 
November, 1916, when he was elected attorney general-of Iowa, 
serving until 1921; was an unsuccessful candidate for nomination 
as governor in 1920; removed to Des Moines in 1928, becoming 
a partner in the law firm of Hayner, Flick & Powers; enlisted in 
1896 as a private in Co. I, of the Fiftieth Iowa infantry, in the 
Spanish-American war; married Ada Dean of Griswold, Iowa, in 
1901, they having two daughters, Ada and Rachel; served as 
president of the Dallas Fuel Company and as trustee of Simpson 
college; a member of the Conopus club, also past president of the 
National Spanish-American war veterans association; a Republi- 
can and a member of the Methodist church. 


